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AN ADDITION TO MICHIGAN’S 


SHROPSHIRES. 

As noted last week. Mr. J. F. Randel, of 
Birmingham, has received from England 
choice Shropshires, and we had 
abn opportunity of inspecting them and his 
old tiock the present week. As will be re- 
membered, Mr. Rundel has a flock consist- 
ing entirely of sheep imported direct from 
England and their immediate descendants. 





44 bead of 


which will delight every admirer of the 
Shropshires, or in fact of any good animal. 
As his flock, with a very few exceptions, 
comes entirely from that of Mr. T. S. Min- 
ton noted English breeder, it gives him 
a very even lot in fleece and general make- 
up. The close dense fleeces they carry will 


please American sheep men, and they are 
unusually well covered for the breed. 

Mr. Rundei’s flock now consists of over 
i75 head of all ages, headed by the two- 
year-old ram Blue Blood 2d, bred by T. S. 
Minton. He has been referred to before as 
a yearling, and was a great prize winuer in 
iis class last fall. His crop of lambs this 
year Stamp him as a sire of unusual excel- 
ence. He has developed into a grand ani- 
mal, with as much style as a thoroughbred 
If he appears in the ring this sea- 
son it will be a great sheep which beats him 
on his merits. 


borse. 


The 44 head imported consist of 
two three-year-old ewes, a tao-year-old 
tam, and the balance yearling ewes and 


ams. The two-year-old ram is worth a 
) this farm alone; he is as handsome 
an animal as the breed affords, with a splen- 
lid rib and loin, a massive chest, and his 
back as straight asaline. He will proba- 
in the flock. The two three- 
year-old ewes come from the flock of the 
Duchess of Hamilton, and are the finest 
Specimens Mr. Rundel has yet secured in 
his numerous importations. They are 
modeis of symmetry and style, carrying 
1 fleeces, and show animals of the 
highest type. The yearling rams are only 
a few in number, but they are well selected, 
and there is not a poor onein the lot. In 
yearling ewes, which comprise the bulk of 
the importation, there is a great opportunity 
for breeders to make selections. With the 
addition of those previously in the flock, a 
man would be hard to suit indeed who 
could not get what he wants. 

Mr. Rundel has some yearling ewes of 
his own breeding, sired by his old stock 
ram Montford, and one yearling ram, which 
give strong assurances that the Shropshire 
can be kept up to his best English form in 
this State, if proper selections of breeding 
tock are made and judicious care given 
hem. His crop of lambs this year, mostly 
from Blue Blood 2d, are large growth fel- 
lows, a number of them turning the scale at 
90 to 100 Ibs., and to all appearances they 
Will be the equal of imported sheep. The 
yearling ram by Montford is a very hand- 
Some sheep, and was selected as one of the 
choicest in the lot on the farm. His breed- 
ing is excellent, and to head a good flock no 
better selection could be made. 

Mr. Rundel will have his flock represent- 
ed at the Buffalo Exposition, the Tri-State 
Fair, and the State Fair at Jackson. There 
Will be sharp competition at both of these 
fairs, as the breeders ef this and other 
States are wide awake, and Mr. Randel will 
fot have a walk over. But it will be a 


grand lot of sheep and worthy of the honors 


they gain if they down the 
from this flock. representatives 
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Qvire a sharp frost was experienced in 
the Northwest on Wednesday night. It 
also struck some parts of Indiana, and left 
its tracks in Michigan though it did little 
injury. The temperature changes so fre- 
uently that it will be a relief when the 
Corn crop is safe. 
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ATWOODS, PAULARS AND MIXED 
BLOODS. 

Within the past three months several 
parties who are subscribers to the FARMER, 
and for whom we have a very high regard 
both as citizens and breeders of Merino 
sheep, have sent us articles on contrary 
sides of the question which has so long 
divided American Merino breeders—namely, 
the value of the several families into which 
this breed is divided. The question was 
given some space in the FARMER a few 
years ago, when the sheep industry was 
enjoying a most prosperous season, and we 
had hoped that a question in itself unim- 
portant to those who were not engaged in 
breeding thoroughbreds, would finally be 
accepted as settled, and those interested 
content with the results of their own judg- 
ment in selecting which family they should 
breed. These recent communications, 
however, show that the controversy has 
finally got down to a personal basis, in 
which a great deal of temper is shown, and 
we have concluded to keep the columns of 
the FARMER entirely free from it. We do 
this with none but the kindest feelings for 
the breeders themselves, and with the be- 
lief that the best interests of the Merino 
sheep industry demand that such contro- 
versies should cease. 

To-day the industry is assailed by many 
foes, and if itis to maintain itself and be- 
come again prosperous, it must ba by the 
united and patriotic efforts of those inter- 
ested. It is no time to discuss the value of 
an Atwood ora Paular pedigree when the 
whole business is threatened with losses 
which may so affect it that it will cease to 
be profitable. Ifthe Paular or mixed blood 
men are satisfied with the breeding of their 
sheep, then they should let the deluded At- 
wood men hold their opinions without ac- 
cusing them of falsehood and misrepresen- 
tation; and if Atwood breeders are certain 
that they have the purest pedigrees and the 
best sheep why should they attack those 
whose judgment differs from their own, and 
accuse them of dishonesty? The question 
is assuming a phase which can only end in 
disappointment and loss to both sides. It 
is a poor way to build up a business by at- 
tacking others engaged in it, and in every 
known instance in which it has been tried 
the result has been failure. Here are sheep 
whose authenticated pedigrees have been 
kept clear for a longer number of years 
than those of any other breed. The :ecord 
of the sh rtest-pedigreed Merino is longer 
than that of any other sheep, and yet 
Merino men themselves are doing their 
best to destroy their value. What a 
short-sighted and narrow policy this is, and 
what a fine opportunity it affords breeders 
of other sheep to boom their favorites! Is 
there not patriotism enough among Merino 
sheep breeders to put aside their personal 
grievances, and unite in a determined effort 
to re-establish the industry on its old foot- 
ing, and once more show to the world what 
a grand animal the Merino sheep is when it 
is given a fairchance? The hardest enemies 
to fight are those of our own household, and 
when breeders of Merinos spend their time 
in fighting each other’s flocks and attacking 
the veracity of their records, they are indulg- 
ing in a course which surely injures them- 
selves by the suspicions awakened in the 
minds of the public. 

The true test of the value of an animal is 
its success for the purposes for which it is 
bred. Let the Merino breeders show the 
value of their sheep in a practical way—in 
the show ring, at the shearing and on the 
block, and the public will be satisfied of 
their value, whether they are Atwoods, 
Paulars, or a mixture vf each. If the At- 
woods win, their success will be recognized. 
If the others, then they are entitled to the 
credit. And while the contest for suprem- 
acy is goingon the American Merino will be 
improved, and its merits as the greatest 
wool-bearing animal in the world become 
more recognized. 

Now, gentlemen, you have enemies 
enough to fight without stirring up discord 
in your own family. Remember that every 
time you attack the breeding of a flock of 
Merinos you are doing your own just as 
much damage, and educating the public to 
believe that ne credence should be given to 
stock records. Ifyou are quite satisfied you 
have the best sheep it does not injure you or 


them to have your neighbor think other- 
wise. Go ahead and convince him in a prac- 
tical way of his error, and then you have a 
friend and ally. You will never conyince 
him by abuse and misrepresentation, while 
such a course on your part will have gained 
you a bitter enemy. 
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International Dairy Show. 








The Committee Conference of Dairy As- 
sociations relating to the holding of a Dairy 
Show at the Exposition Building, Chicago, 
at the time of the Fat Stock Show, Nov. 
13-25, report favorable responses from 
Minnesota, Iowa, Lllinois, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Michigan, Dakota, Canada, and 
Ohio, and by many representative dairymen 
who had been addressed upon the subject 
in other States. Tiere seems no doubt that 
one of the finest and most comprehensive 
displays of dairy products ever gotten up 
will be shown at Chicago in November. 
The committee request dairymen every- 
where to be prepared, aud compete for the 





premiums offered. Premium lists can be 
Secured by application to R. Lespinasse, 
Secretary of Committee, 19 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, or Col. Charles T. Mills, Secretary 
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THE SHEEP INTEREST. 


There has been a remarkable change in 
public opinion, within the last five years, re 
garding sheep. Looking back that period of 
time, we found every farmer interested in 
his flock, and striving in every possible way 
to improve it. The improvement up to that 
time had come to be so pronounced through 
the ten preceding years, that the opinion 
largely prevailed that the flocks would still 
go on increasing in value, indefinitely. That 
prediction has not been fulfilled. There 
seems to be a limit to improvement in farm- 
ers’ flocks, in the line then so popular, and 
from that time on there has been a steady 
decline in interest, and in the real value of 
individual animals composing the flocks of 
Merino sheep. There are no longer large 
strong ewes such as matured and raised the 
125 lb. wethers. The native blood, which 
every one was so eager to get rid of, was 
soon eliminated. A lack of vigor soon mani- 
fested itself, under the treatment which cus- 
tom and the system of farming had predes- 
tined to be the proper status for the flock. 
Either the flocks must suffer for want of 
better care, or a different system of sheep 
husbandry must be adopted, that should 
supplement in some measure, this constitu- 
tional effeteness. The decline in price of 
wool would not warrant large improvements 
in the line of better protection from storms, 
and flocks have gone down on farmers’ 
hands, until there is scarcely a flock outside 


creates the slightest degree of interest in the 
beholder. Sheep buyers can find a few here 
and there that will answer their purpose as 
feeders, but many of the feeding pens must 
be filled from the stock yards of Chicago 
and St. Louis. The cross bred lambs from 
Shropshire sires on Merino ewes, make 
splendid animals to feed, but are of no value 
as additions to the flock. It is as great a 
fallacy to continue in such a line of breed- 
ing as the vther extreme, and will end in 
much the same dismal failure. A mongrel 
sheep has neither symmetry nor value in 
either of its productions of mutton or wool. 
They will never come in assorted sizes, nor 
in uniformity of staple. There can be no 
ideal sheep to come from such cross bred 
stock, and the incentive to improvement 
must be handicapped at the start by objec- 
tions plainly in sight. 

Constant readers of the FArnmMER will re- 
member that 1 had some opinions on 
this subject two or three years ago, and ex- 
pressed them with some fervor; and I re- 
member that I got severely scored by breed- 
ers for expressing such opinions. But the 
verdict of time has vindicated the faith that 
then possessed me, and breeders themselves 
have exhibited a change of heart by parad- 
ing the scoured wool test above the scale 
test of the *‘raw material ’’ as before. 

I believe, as I then did, that the Merino 
sheep is indispensable for Michigan farm- 
ers, but his style must be improved in 
the direction of larger carcass, greater 
strength and more vitality. Wrinkles and 
grease as distinguishing characteristics, 
and as a foundation on which to build 
merit in an animal, must go. They have 
been on trial— have been much and often 
‘weighed,’ and at last found wanting. 
Breeders cannot ‘‘ point with pride ”’ to any 
of the farm flocks of to-day, and ciaim any 
superiority for this kind of ‘‘style’”’ in the 
animals. If there is one specimen in a 
flock more than another that the farmer 
detests, it is a little, wrinkly (and by that 
token he is little), short stapled, gummy 
sheep. That is the one he has long desired 
to sell, but he is the one the feeder ignores, 
or fails to find, when he comes to buy his 
season’s supply. ‘They seem to have lost 
all individuality, or self assertion in the pen 
with others, or allow themselves to be 
elbowed out of a fair show with the rest of 
the flock. 

The chances are that farmers will run 
along down the crossbred craze until 
awakened by the inferiority of the flocks, 





State Boara of Agriculture, Springfield, Ll. 


and then they will want the Merino back 


| other part was, replied, ‘‘ just dog.’’ 


of the stud flocks in breeders’ hands, that | 





| again, in some of its old time perfection. I 


am not prophet enough to predict what will 
be wanted ten years hence, nor in a shorter 


| period, but the popular voice, to-day, de- 


mands in a Merino, first, a larger sheep 
which shall combine more hardihood, vigor 
and fecundity. Second, a longer and 


| brighter staple of wool; and third, we must 


produce a flock whose bodies shall be 


| smooth and symmetrical. If in some breed- 


ers’ hands an animal should develop a top 
knot, ora pouch of wagon grease, the ex- 
perience of the recent past woald prevent 
an immoderate boom over the ‘‘ evoluted”’ 
specimens. The boy, whose dog he said 
was ‘part terrier,’? when asked what the 
We 
want every individual in our flocks to be 
just sheep and nothing more or less. We 


| want asheep that shull have good size for 


mutton, and that shall have vigor enough to 
bear young with some degree of certainty. 
These are not impossivle points to combine 
in one sheep. Indeed they are already 
perfected and bred up to this standard. T 
have before me a cut of some ewes that 
weigh from 120 to 130 Ibs., and the wool 
from a ram, four inches in length, from a 
20 lb. fleece, the ram weighing nearly 200 
lbs. They are ‘just sheep,’’ with no ex- 
crescences, or unnatural developments. 
They are grown down in Washington Co., 
Pennsylvania. A type of those, although 
considerably modified, would suit our farm- 
ers pretty well, but a modified type of some 
of the sheep we have been accustomed to 
see at the fairs gets pretty near the fag 
end, and they can be seen scattered all 
through our State to the disgrace of both 
breeders and farmers. As Co. O 





GRINDING MILLS FOR FARMERS. 

As the subject of grinding mills, for pro- 
ducing ground feed for stock of all kinds, 
is now being generally discussed by farm- 
ers and those engaged in raising stock, we 
present herewith an illustration showing a 
mill that has recently been introduced and 
that has some original features which are 
thought to possess substantial advantages. 
Its principal departure from the customary 
mode of construction consists in the fact 
that it is provided with what are called 
‘* Duplex ’’ or double grinders. 

The mill is known as the ‘‘ Kelly Duplex”’ 
Feed Mill, and is manufactured by the 
Springfield Engine and Thresher Co., of 
Springfield, Ohio. It is built in four sizes, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

This mill is capable of being operated by 
any kind of power, steam, water, tread or 
horse power. The illustration printed here- 
with shows it in operation in the interior 
of a building, the power being furnished by 
asmall upright engine and boiler. The 
mill may be opérated under other circum- 
stances just as satisfactorily. 

It is provided with their new double 
breakers and other late improvements and 
grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, barley 
and all other kinds of grain. 

The ear corn is first operated on by the 
double breakers, at the base of the hopper, 
which revolve towards each and break up 
the ears by their teeth or fingers. It then 
descends from the double breakers to the 
lower crushers. 

The lower crushers fit firmly on the main 
shaft and revolve with it and thoroughly 
crush the cobs and grains, which pass thence 
into the duplex grinders. These lower 
crushers are substantially a force-feed and, 
working like a worm or augur, force the 
crushed mass forward to the burrs. The 
movement of these lower crushers is ex- 
actly simultaneous to the movement of the 
central grinding plate or burr (which is the 
only one of the burrs that revolves) as they 
are both adjusted to therunning shaft by 
the same feather key and must therefore 
revolve together. 

The broken and crushed mixture of corn 
and cob enters the grinders in a condition 
thoroughly well prepared for the final 
process, which is that of grinding it into 


meal, which may be coarse, medium or fine 
as desired, but which will always be abso- 
lutely uniform. 

The bed plate or frame of this mill is one 
solid piece of iron, cast as a whole, to which 
the legs are firmly bolted. If the sills are 
properly bolted to the floor, or other sup- 
port, there will be no difficulty whatever 
in holding the mill to its place. 

The main shaft is of cold rolled steel and 
is supported by three wide boxes all 
babbitted, and it runs perfectly free without 
any resistance at any point. The stem on 
the shaft is also babbitted so that there is 
no chance for heating in any manner or 
particular. There is no possible chance for 
the shaft to spring. The frame being one 
solid piece of iron and the three bearings 
for the shaft being all on it they cannot get 
out of line, which fact effectually prevents 
any springing of the shaft. 

Itis claimed for this mill that it runs very 
light and thus is economical in the con- 
sumption of power; that it grinds very uni- 
formly; that owing to the employment of a 
double set of burrs, which are very; easily 
adjusted so as to grind the material just as 
it is wanted, a great deal more work can be 
done by it than by the ordinary mill. 


Our readers, or those of them who are in- 
terested in the subject of ground feed, 
should write to the manufacturers for 
further information, or for their illustrated 
catalogue which describes the machines 
very fully and which they will send free to 
any address. 
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THE CORN CROP IN MICHIGAN, 





The cold weather of the past few days is 
making people very nervous about the out- 
come of the corn crop. The temperature 
has twice been dangerously near the frost 
line, and adrop of a few more degrees 
would be disastrous. After two failures a 
third one would entail a terrible loss upon 
farmers. To-day corn is the most important 
crop grown in the State, although Michigan 
is not generally regarded as a great corn 
geowing State. but in no other State is 
the crop so thoroughly utilized, or does it 
enter more extensively into the economy of 
farming operations during the year. This 
comes from the prevalence of the system of 
mixed husbandry which our farmers have 
after long experience found best adapted to 
its soil and climatic conditions. Winter 
produces its crop of meats with the enter- 
prising farmers of the State as the summer 
produces its grain and hay crops. This 
makes the corn crop an esp*cially important 
one, and any intelligence regarding its 
prospects is always read with interest. 

A special dispatch from Lansing, dated 
Thursday last, semi-official, says: 

The area planted to corn this year is 
slightly in excess of the average, and it is 
probable that this excess has not been lost 
by failure of seed to grow. On the first of 
August the condition of the crop in the 
southern counties averaged 94 per cent, and 
in the central and northern counties aver- 
aged 90 percent of the average condition. 
A3 in 1887 and 1886 the crop has suffered by 
drouth, though not to the same extent. 

The average rainfall for July was but lit- 
tle more than half the normal for 18 years. 
Since that date the meteorological jstations 
make a little better showing, but the rain 
has beeu badly distributed, and in many lo- 
calities the crop greatly needs more moist- 
ure. 

In sections in which rains have}occurred 
the condition of corn is above the average 
and probably 95 per cent would be a fair 
estimate for this date. A steady soaking 
rain of several days’ duration is needed 
throughoat the State. 

With average weather from now on corn 
will ripen from the fifth to the fifteenth of 
September. 


a 





SEVERE storms in Louisiana last week 
are said to have had a disastrous effect upon 
the sugar and rice crops. The latter crop 





suffered the greatest injury. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES FROM 
FRANCE. 





The Cold Summer and its Lessons—Open 
Air Silage. 


From our Paris Correspondent. 
Paris, August 4. 

The wintry summer that farmers are pass- 
ing through has destroyed the hay harvest. 
The cut grass rotted where it lay and what 
was intended for food will hardly serve as 
litter. But the wet season has not been 
without its lessons. It has done much to 
promote stack silage—now superseding silo, 
and happy the farmer who has had confi- 
dence in this plan for ensuring a supply of 
‘* brown hay,’’ as a silo forage is called by 
the Germans. The quantity of forage lost, 
by waiting for the appearance of the sun 
to achieve the making of the hay and that 
never appeared, is. incalculable. And it is 
So simple and inexpensive to preserve green 
grass, clover, vetches, rye, ete., stacked in 
the open air, while at same time guarantee- 
ing a provision of nutritious and palatable 
food. 

Ot course on large farms where the Rey- 
nolds or Johnson tackle can be economi- 
cally employed, such asystem will be adopt- 
ed and then there will be no limit tc the di- 
mensions of the stack. But on the conti- 
nent this cannot be, as the vast majority of 
holdings are relatively small, not commer- 
cial farms. Forage cut and lett under rain 
on the field is lost for fodder. The moiety 
of its nutritive elements will be washed 
away, for analysis shows that about fifty 
per cent of its nitrogenous matters disap- 
pear. Itis M. Rouviere, of the Tarn, that 
has most distinguished himself by suecess 
in open air or stack silage. He selects apy 
site, provided it be horizontal, then he pegs 
off a rectangular figure, of which the small 
end will be one-eighth narrower than the 
planks intended to roof the stack. If the 
planks are twelve feet long the width of 
the stack must not be more than 10+ feet; 
the remaining 18 inches are intended to 
form two eaves, nine inches long on each 
side of the stack, to allow the rain to drop 
into an open trench ten inches deep and 
wide, running round the stack and empty- 
ing into some reservoir or general out-flow. 

The length of the rectangle will depend 
on the quantity of forage to be stacked. 
On the site thus marked off the forage will 
be regularly piled in horizontal layers. For 
the sides the workmen ought to form folds 
with the stuff as if making bundles of hay. 
This will impart solidity to the sides; the 
latter, till the required height be attained, 
ought to be firmly built so as to keep the 
center three feet lower; later, when the 
mass settles down and the sides firm them- 
selves, the centre can be filled up to the 
level of the edges, or better still, made a 
little convex to facilitate rain running off. 
If the stack can rest against a wall so much 
the better. In forking the stuff into posi- 
tion it is well to cause the carts to empty 
the forage alternately on each side—to guard 
agaipst any possible leaning of the mass. 
The planks ought to be an inch thick, and 
placed, of course, crossways so as to allow 
their ends to project nine inches over the 
sides; after the first layer of planks lay a 
second to cover joints just as in slating. 
To keep the planks in position nail a nar- 
row slip of wood down on them ina line 
with the edge of the stack, and do the same 
in the centre by means of two wider slips, 
fastening the latter themselves by a slender 
coupling holdfast. 


This wooden roofing will have sufficient 
flexibility to allow the weights to press uni- 
formly. The latter may be blocks of stone 
80 piled that they will represent a pressure 
of 12 cwts. to the square yard. All the se- 
cret of silage, whether in trench or stack, 
consists in shutting or squeezing eut the 
air; uniformity of pressure secures this ef- 
fectually. All the stones need not be placed 
in position at once; an interval of one or 
two days may be allowed to permit the 
heap settling down. It is not the slightest 
consequence if the forage be wet. To open 
the stack remove three or four of the 
planks, according to the width of the cut 
intended and the ration required. A hay 
knife will perform the cutting, or even a 
sharp old spade. Where stones are not to 
be had brick, etc., will do, or baulks of tim- 
ber kept tightened down by chains. On 
opening the stack at the end of two, three 
or six months, this ‘‘ brown hay”? will emit 
an agreeable odor, recalling that of honey 
or stewed plums. Tne ‘‘preserve’’ will 
have a kind of pea-lumpiness if pressed be- 
tween the fingers. It is the brown color 
that marks the desired stage of fermenta- 
tion. 

What are the changes that the forage 
undergoes in the stack or in the silo? The 
air, well excluded by the requisite uniform 
pressure, a portion of the starchy matters is 
transformed into sugar, augmenting that 
naturally in the forage plants; the sugar fer- 
ments, and simultaneously, with the pro- 
duction of small quantities of vinous spirit, 
some ethers are formed, which communicate 
to this mass its odoriferous properties and 
savory taste; qualities that after a few days 
make the feed so acceptable with stock. 
The nitrogenous and fatty matters undergo 
nochange. In the case of four or jive days 
when the animals become habituated to the 
food, they will take to it greedily. In the 
case of milch cows, the yield of milk will 
diminish the first three days, after which 
the normal yield will be resumed, while be- 





een 


be desired, cotton cake, oats, linseed, with 
two ounces of salt, and some chopped hay, 
can be proportioned with profit. 

The open air silage has the advantage 
over the silo, that it requires no expense to 
be constructed, and M. Risler, a pupil of 
chemist Muntz, asserts from repeated analy- 
ses, that the stack is superior in quality to 
the covered silage. The former system is 
thus especially adapted for small tarmers; it 
will save in wet seasons like the 
present their grass from rotting, and enable 
the aftermath in ordinary times to be sim- 
ilarly preserved. Haymaking expenses are 
thus avoided. The well fermented forage, 
the “ brown hay,” will weigh about six 
cwts. per cubic yard. The temperature will 
at first run up from 140 to 158 degrees Farh., 
and when the oxygen has been éxpelled, the 
mass will cool down gradually to 104 degrees 
and remain at that temperature for a long 
time. According to Pasteur’s discoveries, 
122 degrees of heat suffice to destroy the 
vitality of the ferment germs. Toere is no 
waste on the outside of the stack, farther 
than a depth of four inches—similar as with 
ordinary stack of hay. 

a 


WHITE RUSSIAN WHEAT. 


Moscow, Aug. 23d, 1838. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
DEAR Srr.—Seeing in the FARMER an 
inquiry about the White Russian wheat, I 
take this opportunity to describe it. As its 
name implies, itis a white wheat, small or 
medium sized berry, plump, short, well 
filled head, stiff straw, stools well, stands 
the winter next to Clawson; white chaff, 
bald; io growth similar to Deihl, but more 
hardy. Suitable for timbered opening soil. 
CHAS. L. MUMFORD. 
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Butchers and Cattlemen. 

From the Denver Republican. 

President T. T. D. Andrews, of the In- 
ternational Range Association, was at the 
Windsor yesterday. In response to an in- 
quiry as to the effect on the business of cat- 
tle production of the laws which the 
butchers throughout the United States are 
seeking to have enacted, empowering cities 
to appoint inspectors to pass on the health 
of all cattle before being slaughtered for 
food, and to prevent the sala.of meatavhich 
did not come from animals inspected by 
authorities within the State and found to be 
healthy, he said: 

‘The proposed legislation could not be 
other than beneficial to beef-producers for 
the reason that it would prevent any com- 
bination from controlling the meat product 
of the U-ited States, and would restore 
healthful competition in all cattle markets. 

‘*The maxim that ‘ competition is the life 
of trade’ is a trite and true one, and any 
combination that destroys competition will 
depress the industry at which its efforts are 
directed. I believe that if the cattle-raising 
industry was freed from the restrictions and 
artificial conditions that surround it, it 
would be as profitable now as at any period 
of its history, and that, too, without the 
consumers being required to pay more for 
beef than they now do. There can be no 
doubt that the cattle product of the United 
States is losing ground compared with the 
increase in population. Unless the con- 
sumption of beef is growing less per capita 
—and no one claims that it is—the cattle- 
raiser should be in the enjoyment of reason- 
able prosperity. The explanation of the 
fact that bis business is anything but satis- 
factory may be found, I think, in the un- 
natural channel in which he is compelled to 
operate. The extraordinarily large receipts 
ot beef cattle at our principal market center 
are pointed to as proof of a general over- 
production, and to the unthinking person 
carries conviction. The answer to this is 
that if all the minor markets of the country 
had not by a powerful combination been 
crushed out and closed, the enormous ship- 
ments referred to could not be used to mis- 
Jead the public. 

‘*The cattle-raisers of Texas but a few 
years ago had a home market for thousands 
of their beeves. They were taken by local 
buyers for Little Rock, Shreveport, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans and many other points, 
Texas beeves were offered on foot in St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Chicago, Buffalo, Al- 
bany, New York City, Pittsburg, Baltimore 
and other cities, and buyers were legion. 
These conditions were vatural, and cattle 
were bought and sold on their merits. The 
business rested on a sound basis. Stability 
was a natural result and a reasonable de- 
gree of prosperity was assured to the pro- 
ducer and butcher, while open and free com~- 
petition protected the consumer against ex- 
tortion. In short, there is no chance for op- 
pression when the cattle business is free 
from combinations formed for the purpose 
of diverting it from natural and legitimate 
channels. 

“Tt seems to me, therefore, that if, 
through the legislatures of the different 
States, a system of live stock inspection 
should be established, requiring beef cattle 
to be inspected alive at the point where the 
meat is to be exposed for sale to the con- 
sumer, the result would be. the re-opening of 
thousands of markets where we now have 
but one, and that competition restored 
which would place the cattle business on a 
basis where the law of supply and demand 
would determine the price to both producer 
and consumer, and no fair and honest man. 
requires more, NOt will he be satisfied with 
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TROTTING AT THE STATE FAIR. 

The Executive Committee of the State 
Agricultural Society, at the winter meet- 
ing adopted a class of premiums for trot- 
ting horses which, with good weather, 
ought to draw outa large number of good 
horses and afford visitors some excellent 
sport. The premiums have been arranged 
with a view to the encouragement of those 
who are engaged in breeding the horse of 
the age—the American trotter, and for that 
purpose special purses are offered for Mich- 
gan horses. The trotting will begin on 
Wednesday and last over Thursday. The 
classes and purses are as follows: 

No. 1—2:35 Class. 


Stallions, mares or geldings that have never 
beaten :‘ 2:35. Purse $500. Mile heats, best three 


in five. +) 


Competition open to World, 


To the first. a ein eatin $300 

To the second. 150 

To the third. Lanaphs daub sndeune 50 
No. 2—Michigan Horses. 

Standard or Standard bred stallions, mares 
or geldings. Purse $500. Mile heats, best three 
in five. 

To the first $300 
To the second... ie ame iai ae 150 
To the third. mb ccaenhees 50 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 135TH. 
No. 3—Free for All, 

Stallions, mares or geldings. Purse #1.500. 

Mile heats, best three in five. 

Competition open to the World. 
To the first cub eies ahs 60k $1,000 
To the second. Spake kes so oo 
To the third oF er 1:0 


All entries in the speed classes will close 
on Saturday, September ist, at 11 o’clock 
PrP. M. Entrance fee 10 per cent. of purse, 
and 5 per cent. must accompany bomina- 
tions, addressed to J. C. Sterling, Secretary; 
balance to be paid at or before 8 r. M the 
day previous tn starting. Five entries and 
three starters required in each class. 

W. H. Cobb, of Kalamazoo, is Superin- 
tendent of this department, and Messrs. A. 
J. Dean, Eugene Fifield and C. W. Young 
the special committee in the speed classes. 

These races will allow breeders fo geta 
fair test of the speed of their horses tree from 
interference on the part of pool-sell-rs and 
unscrupulous drivers. Michigan breeders 
should come out and show the people what 
is being done by them in the way of im- 
provement of the horse stock of the State. 
Michigan has produced some of the best 
trotting horges that have yet appeared. She 
has a number of good sires which are doing 
grand service in getting trotters ofa high 
order. Bring them to the State Fair and 
let the people see them. It is the most ef- 
fective way to advertise them. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A PLEA FOR THE ROADSTER. 





1 noticed in your issue of August 11 an 
article in regard to some comments made 
by the National Stockman in regard to the 
over large or heavy draught horses. Now, 
with your kind permission, allow me if you 
please to show to those of your readers who 
in the hurry of the present time may not 
have given the article referred to above the 
degree of thought that to my mind it justly 
deserves, that there are pros and cons to all 
questions. The meanest tyro will willingly 
admit this, but the article that I have 
referred to made me think that if 
this be true, those of us who are raising 
horses for meat and not for work must be 
on the wrong track. The next thought that 
occurred to me was, what horse can we 
raise on our Michigan farms (and who is 
not interested in this problem), and raise 
safely, judiciously, and at the same time be 
the most profitable. Let me answer in all 
earnestness it is the 11 to 13 hundred road- 
ster. In attempting to deal in this small 
space with a subject that can only be ade- 
quately and comprehensively discussed in a 
large volume, I feel that 1 must ask the in- 
dulgence of my readers and ask them to 
study this subject for themselves, and 1 
think that 1 can assure you that they will 
come to the conclusions that I hereby wish 
to establish. 

In the first place let us presume that as 
native Americans we have an eye for the 
sublime and the beautiful. Can you find 
either in the actions of a behemoth that 
weighs in the neighborhood of aton? Let 
us take the old Romans for our patterns and 
see the kind of nags that were considered 
useful and good in those days. You will 
only have to turn to your histories and in a 
hundred different places you can find them 
pictured out as they sit gracefully astride 
their capering chargers, which, according to 
tradition, were as nimble and tractable as 
man would wish to make them. Can you 
make a meat mountain nimble and tract- 
able? There is in mecharism a rule that 
the larger the frame the more displacement 
you can move, but when you have to dis- 
place motion that equals your object dis- 
placed, you overburden yourself with ma- 
chinery. Old Mr. Slowboy goes by your 
place with a span of those large beefy 
horses, and you say you will ride to town 
with him; but you are both hungry and fa- 
tigued long before you get there, and the 
reflection comes to you, it is mo wonder that 
we have had to invent the steamboat and 
the railway to supercede the canal boat and 
the old lumbering stage coach. According 
to my experience the heavy animals do not 
in reality come to maturity in double the 
time that their smaller and more compact 
relatives do, and as most of us raise our 
stock for gain, how can you afford to raise 
an animal that will eat his head off long be- 
fore you get him at the age of maturity. 
Remember that this is an electrical age, the 
age of advancement and rapid transit, and 
if you persist in slow and sloven stride, you 
must blame yourself if you are the loser. I 
only wish that it were in my power to place 
in the hands of the readers of the Mion1- 
GAN FARMER a few copies of Wallace's 
Monthly, and have them note by actual 
statistics the superiority of the roadsters 
over draught classes aS made by actual 


sales. 
ers py the penning of these few lines any 
may be stimulated to a higher plane of 
ae or inspired to a higher apprecia- 
tion of of possibilities of his chosen occu- 
I shall feel that my pen has 
pation, then 


not labored in vain. In conclusion, this is 
an occupation that to my mind offers a 
wider field of profitable, healthful and in- 
telligent development, than any other 
branch of our widely diffused husbandry 
that I know off. Cuas. LEWIS. 

i Wriuiamsron, Aug. 20, 1888. 








Corns on Horses’ Feet. 

Among the many trials of the horse-keeper 
there is no more common and persistent an- 
noyance than the disease called ‘corns.’ 
The term itself is an improptr one, because 
the difficuity which it is meant to describe 
bears no possible analogy to the callous 
growth on the human foot called by that 
name. It may be truly said thatthe cause 
of the defect is in the shoeing, and there all 
comparison ends. Most all horses con- 
demned to city life and to the care of igno- 
rapt grooms and their confederates, the 
equally unreasoning shoers, are afflicted with 
corns. It is a disease of which there is no 
outward and visible sign in the action of the 
horse. It is concealed by the shoe that 
causes it. Even when the shoe is removed 
the corn may not be noticed, because the 
long hard horn of the heel, which should 
always in a well shod horse be carefully 
pared away, so that it may be lower than 
the frog, covers the inflamed spot known as 
acorn. The manifestation on the part of 
the horse is, however, constant. In bad 
cases he is lame in action; but as lameness 
may be caused by other injuries it is not a 
decisive symptom. But when a horse occa- 
sionally shrinks, as from a sudden twinge 
of pain when moving, and when he stands 
uneasily upon his fore feet, frequently 
changing his bearing and keeping one hoof 
well out before him, itis safe to examine 
for corns. This uneasiness in standing may 
be noticed in many of the finest private 
horses seen on the street; it is less noticed 
in the better class of livery horses, because 


their owners are generally too shrewd 
to allow ignorant smiths to ruin their 
property. 


If a horse is supposed to have a corn let 
the shoe be removed; the inside quarter of 
one, or both forefeet, upon being pared, will 
show a streaked, inflamed appearance. The 
horn will be softer and more spongy than 
other portions of the hoof. In bad or long 
neglected cases if you follow the corn with 
the knife you will come to suppuration. In 
such cases one invariable condition is 
found; the horse stands upon a three heeled 
shoe, and the frog of the hoof cannot reach 
the ground. The whole weight of the horse 
rests, not upon its natural, elastic support, 
but upon long horny heels and iron. This 
condition is a violation of natural laws, and 
acorn is the first and most easily managed 
consequence. The smith, whose ignorance 
of the anatomy of the organ he has disabled, 
jS the sole cause of the trouble, ‘‘cuts out 
the coro,’’ and attributes the difficulty to 
weak feet, hard pavements, or gives any 
excuse he thinks may answer for the mo- 
ment, and puts on, perhaps, a ‘‘ bar shoe.”’ 
H* cannot tell why he puts on a bar-shoe, but 
he knows it will give temporary relief, and 
the relief is in this wise: The bar must rest 
upon the frog, and the heels cut away to 
allow it to do so. This, by a clumsy con- 
trivance of heavy iron, is getting a part or 
the relief that nature demands. The true 
relief is in such a system of shoeing as will 
preserve the natural action of the foot 
The natural action is with a low heel, to 
have the frog of the foot strike full upon 
the ground and press upward, against the 
downward action of the coffin bone, just as 
a spring acts when a weight is thrown upon 
it. The horse’s hoof is simply a boot. 
inside of it isatrue foot. The frog is the 
only part of the hoof that has a nervous con- 
nection with the living tissue inside the 
horn. Just above the frog is the sensitive 
frog, and on this rests the coffin bone: 
The vascular bone is connected with the 
hoof by elastic lamine, and moves in the 
hoof by the action of the horse, having 
its natural rest upon the frog. If the horse 
stands upon a rim of iron the centre of the 
foot is unsupported; the points of pressure 
are under each ‘‘ wing’”’ of the coffin bone. 
from lack of action the frog dries up and 
loses its function; the sensitive frog sympa_ 
thizes in this condition. Circulation and 
secretion are lessened. There is more or 
less fever, probably not perceived by the 
groom, or if perceived he ‘“‘ stuffs the feet;’» 
inflammation begins at the points of pressure 
under the wings cf the coffin bone and the 
horse has a corn. 

The cure of this defect is obvious when 
the cause is stated; it is to shoe so that the 
horse will invariably stand upon his frog; 
this must be secured by the use of a shoe 
that will admit no other bearing, and the 
method known among horsmen as the Good- 
enough system. 

No horse can travel safely without the use 
of the frog. Aside from its all-essential 
necessity as the natural rest of the bony 
structure upon the ground, its expansive 
power in keeping the hoof from contracting 
upon the inclosed joints, and its promotion 
by its action of circulation of blood to the 
extremity of the hoof and consequent growth, 
the frog has a function always overlooked 
by the ignorant and disregarded by the un- 
reflecting, in that it is the organ of touch. 
It is the only part of the hoof that. com- 
municates with the nervous system, and 
through that to the brain, and it is, therefores 
the only means that the horse bas of accu- 
rately determining his foothold upon the 
ground. In the common methed of shoeing 
the frog is taken out of ection by the thick- 
ness of t*e shoe, and the horse is deprived 
of itsuse. Upon no muscle in the body is he 
more dependent for healthful, natural action, 
and from the moment the frog is displaced 
by the blacksmith’s iron the decay of the 
horse’s power begins. Contraction, quarter 
cracks, toe cracks, navicular disease, in- 
flammation, and, more troublesome than all 
else, corns, usurp the free elasticity of 
nature, and the animal commences his 
downward course.— Whip and Rein. 





Horse Gossip. 





WiLcox, the pacer by George Wilkes, has 
reduced his record to 2:16%4. 





It is said that an offer of $8,000 has been 
made by a Pittsburg man for the fine young 
pacer Bessemer. 





SpHINx, the Electioneer colt owned at East 
Saginaw, is being trained to beat his record 
Of 2:23. Since Bell Boy’s sale he is the only 
colt by Electioneer in the State. 








EMINENCE, by Empire, a filly belonging to 


the Kalamazoo Stable, won the stakes for 
foals of 1884, at Joliet, Ill, on the 17th inst. 
She (won in straight heats, time, 2:36, 2:33, 


9.97 
. 


wow 





THE races at Utica, N. Y., one of the Grand 
Circuit cities, opened on Tuesday last with a 
light attendance owing to threatening weath- 
er. The tracks at the east are all very slow, 
ewing to recent heavy rains. 

AUSTRALIANS are after American trotters. 
Mr. J. J. Miller, of Me!bourne, has purchased 
a four-year-old stallion by Red Wilkes named 
Redwin, dam Carrie Norman by Norman. 
The reported price paid for him was $3,500. 

THe fastest trotting-bred foal, by inherlt- 
ance, is Mattie Hunter's filly by Patron. Mat- 
tie’s record is 2:12%4 (pacing), and Patron’s is 
2:1444.—Chicago Tribune. And the chances 
are that it will never fulfill the expectations 
of its breeder. 

A CARLOAD of trotting stock was shipped 
from Lexington, Ky., on Wednesday, August 
12th, to Sidney, Australia, for different par- 
ties. The stock was bought from W. C. 
France, B. J. Treacy and Bowerman Bros., of 
Lexington, Ky. 





Mr. N. J. Evvis, of Ingham Stock Farm, 
Springfield, Mich., has sold to Mr. W. Mo- 
Whinney, of Pontiac, his young draft stallion 
Carnot. Price, $500. Carnot is 15-16 Percher- 
on, sired by Ingomar 13820, dam Maud Stew- 
art. He is 17 months old. 





‘‘ Lucky ’’ BALDWIN says that he will back 
his thoroughbred colt Proctor Knott, winner 
of the Junior Champion stake, for from $10,000 
to $25,000 against any two-year-old in America; 
and Sam Bryant, ha'f owner of Knott, says 
he will put up $5,000 in the same way. Proc- 
tor won $23,000 for his owners when he cap- 
tured the Junior Champion stakes. 

lr is a singular fact that Bessemer and 
Arrow, the sensational pacers of the year, 
have a great deal of thoroughbred biood in 
their veins. The theorists who oppose all 
trotters and pacers with thoroughbred blood 
are having a bad time finding reasons for 80 
many of them proving winners this season. 
The “‘running foelishness’’ seems to be get- 
ting a strong hold on breeders. 





A WRITER on the subject of in-breeding 
says that the more deeply ananimal is inbred 
to the strain desired the better it is for 
breeding purposes—provided, always, that 
soundness is preserved. Strongly inbred 
blood overpowers that which is less intensifi- 
ed and stamps itself upon the produce. An 
inbred horse impresses his likeness upon his 
get with marked uniformity. These ideas are 
precisely those the FARMER has advocated 
for years. Prepotency is the great test of 
the value of a sire, and with no other system 
of breeding can it be secured. Every im- 
proved domestic animal known is the result 
of inbreeding, and any breed which may be- 
come noted hereafter will owe its merits to 
the same system being followed. 








AXTELL, & two-year-old bay colt by William 
L. (a full brother to Guy Wilkes), and owned 
by C. W. Williams, of Independence, lowa, 
created quite a sensation at the Keokuk 
meeting. He started for the first time in the 
three-year-old race over the half-mile Keokuk 
track, and shut out a)] the three-year-olds in 
the race, covering the mile in 2:8144. The 
owners of the three-year-olds protested that 
a two-year-old had no rightin the race, and 
the Association declined to pay the purse to 
anybody. While it looks singular to see such 
a protest made, the owners of the other 
horses were quite justified in makingit. A 
three-year-old race must be for three-year- 
olds and no other. But Axtell’s performance 
was a wonderful one. His owners have since 
refused $10,000 for him. 


Che Farm. 


Mulching Wheat and Clover. 


T. bk. Terry, in the Country Gentleman, 
suggests a use for surplus straw which 
seems to jeserve attention by those farm- 
ers whose premises are dotted with decaying 
straw stacks. 

In one of my fields there is an acre or 
more of land with a northwestern exposure 
where wheat generally winter-kills more or 
less, usually more. Only a few rods from 
this peint the land slopes to the east, and is 
somewhat sheltered by an orchard to the 
westward. Here wheat never fails of being 
a good crop. On the first mentioned spot, 
however, exposure is not the only trouble; 
the land seems to be naturally poorer and 
more clayey. 

Well, last fall, just before winter set in, 
I took a notion to try mulching with wheat 
straw a portion of [this poor exposed spot. 
We drew over and spread on about half of 
it a very light coat of straw; not enough 
even to hide the wheat, which was small 
and feeble, owing partly to the fact that 
the ground was almost as dry as powder. 
We took pains to spread this very evenly. 
Two or three times in the spring I went 
over to see if the wheat was any better 
where the straw was put on, and failed to 
see that it was much ifany. This spot is 
where I do not have occasion to go except 
on purpose, and thinking that the straw 
mulch was afailure 1 staid away and paid 
no more attention to it. 

When the wheat had headed ouc I chanc- 
ed that way, and to my surprise one could 
trace to an inch just where the straw was 
without looking at the ground. It was 
quite fair wheat for such a land and such a 
season, while the rest of the spot had noth- 
ing on worth speaking of. 

Looking closely I soon discovered another 
thing, and this was that there was a heavy, 
rank growth of young clover, from seed 
sown in the spring, on the mulched land, 
anda very feeble and thin growth on the 
rest of this poor, bleak land. To-day you 
may stand off 50 rods, on a bill that over- 
looks this field, and yoa can see this mulched 
portion looking green and thrifty, and the 
rest, as viewed from this distance, almost 
entirely bare. You would certainly think 
that ten or more loads of manure had 
been spread on this land instead of half a 
load, perhaps, of dry straw. How on earth 
did so much benefit come from this very 
slight covering? There is so little straw 
now that it does not half cover the ground. 
You might walk across the field and not 
notice it. 

I had 20 tons of straw in the barn; would 
that I had covered theentire field! In q 
field to be put in wheat this fall there is an 
exposed place which willbe mulched, | 
would cover all my wheat but that the straw 
would probably not decay enough not to 
rake up in the hey the year after the field 

















was in wheat. I could plow it under with 


the clover, if it was not too heavy a coat. 
Of all the jobs ever undertaken we got into 
the worst the other day while trying to plow 
under our quarter acre strawberry patch, 
which had been heavily mulched with straw. 
The vines had grown until no straw was in 
sight; but the plow foend it. The vines 
would wind around in front of the plow 
andthe straw push ahead of it, causing a 
stop to clean out about every ten feet. 

To be sure this was but a single experi- 
ment; but there is no chance for a mistake. 
The outside line of the straw was irregular, 
as we spread it, out and in, and the good 
clover follows these irregular lines to an 
inch. 1am quite inclined to draw a few 
loads of straw over to this field, this fall, 
and spread over the yonng clover, if I find 
out that I can plow it under without trouble 
next fall or the spring following. 





Potato Scab. 


Commissioner Colman, of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, in reply to a letter 
from Mr. A. N. Greene, of Davenport, Lowa, 
as to the cause of this disease, says it is the 
general belief of those who have given the 
matter careful study, that the malady is 
not due to the attacks of fungi, or insects, 
but is the result of certain physiological 
changes that take place in the tuber when 
the latteris grown under certain condi- 
tions. 

The skin of the healthy potato consists of 
a thin, tough membrane which serves a8 a 
protection to the parts which it surrounds, 
anda study of the minute structure of this 
enveloping coat reveals the fact that it is 
made up of minute cells, the walls of which 
consist of a substance known as suberine 
or cork. This corky membrane is provided 
with numerous minute structures known as 
lenticels, by means of which certain gases 
which go to make up the tissue are admit- 
ted, and others not necessary to the growth 
of the latter are permitted to escape. 

When grown in an excess of moisture 
the lenticels increase in size, and the cork 
layer increases in thickness at these points; 
as aresult of this continued process, small 
wart-like projections are formed. Where 
these occar the cuticle of the potato is weak- 
ened, and if the conditions which favor this 
undue development of the cork layer con- 
tinue, decay usually begins. In its effort to 
heal the wound produced as described above 
the tuber gives rise te new layers of cork 
cells beneath the diseased parts, and as the 
result of this continued dying of the outer 
cells and the formation of a new growth be- 
neath a scab is produced. All authorities 
who have investigated this disease agree in 
the opinion that an excess of moisture in 
the soil favors the development of scab; and 
it is also a general belief among such men, 
that fresh stable manure Is likely to produce 
the same effect. 

As to what influence the conditions of the 
soil, other than what have been stated, may 
have upon the development of scab is not 
known. There have been many theories 
advanced having a bearing-upon this ques- 
tion, but so far the opinions are so conflist- 
ing that nothing of value can be derived 
from them. During the year 1887 a num- 
ber of experiments were made at the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station in 
order to test the effect, if any, of an excess 
of moisturein the soil, the use of scabby 
tubers for seed, the application of fungicides 
and chemical fertilizers, and the use of sta- 
ble manure, upon this malady. 

It was showu by these experiments that an 
excess of moisture in the soil and the use of 
stable manure materially increased the num- 
ber of scabby potatoes, but the other trials 
gave no additional or only negative light 
upon the subject. The results ofthese ex- 
periments are summed up in the following 
words: 

ist. Any marked change in the rapidity 
of growth, either an increase or a decrease, 
tends to an increased production of scab. 

2nd. Acontinuous growth from the time 
of first vegetation until the tubers are fully 
matured appears tobe the condition least 
favorable to the production of scabpy tubers. 
—Rural World. 





Material for a Dust-Bath. 


The dust-bath is the toilet of the hen. 
With it she cleans her body and feathers, 
rids herself of vermin, and delights in the 
enjoyment it affords. In winter, however, 
when the ground is frozen hard, it some- 
times becomes a diflicult matter to provide 
the hens with a dust-bath, especially if there 
are several flocks. Now is the time to lay 
ina supply of dirt for the purpose. The 
dirt should be fine and well sifted, in order 
that it may be more completely adapted to 
the purposes intended. Wood ashes are 
unsuitable, owing to the caustic properties 
of the potash, which creates sores on the 
skin should the weather be damp. Finely 
sifted coal ashes entirely free from admix- 
ture of wood ashes, are excellent, but a full 
supply is not always obtained. ‘The cheap- 
est and easiest mode is to lay in a supply of 
dirt, either from the road or the field, but 
it should be perfectly dry, and storedin a 
dry place, or it cannoc be used when the 
necessity arises. In winter, a box one yard 
square and six inches deep, filled within an 
inch of its top with the dirt, is just what 
the hens will appreciate. The dirt may re- 
main inthe boxas long as itis dry and 
clean, but should be removed at least once 
aweek. By sprinkling a few drops of a 
solution of carbolic acid in the dust-bath, 
any unpleasant odors may be removed, and 
the dirt rendered more acceptable. 





Agricultural Items. 





THE acreage devoted to hops in the princi, 
pal hop-growing counties of New York is 
about the same as last year, but the yield is 
estimated as 25 per cent short. 

ACCORDING to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s reports, Fultz is the most popular win- 
ter wheat grown, occupying something like 
one-third of the area sown. 





Untit fodder corn has got into blossom, 
which may be known by the appearance of 
the tassel and siik, it is comparatively poor 
feed, and should be supplemented by grain of 
some sort. 


CANADA has suffered from a drouth this 
season which has s0 reduced her barley crop 
that only about one-fourth of the usual yield 
is expected. Late sowr oats are serving as 
pasturage. Hay is already worth $20 per ton, 
and potatoes are so small and few as to bé 
hardly worth digging. 














FARMERS should be very careful about the ' 


grass seed they buy, or they will fill their land 
full of foul weeds. A strong pocket lens is 
almost a necessity to examine the seed with, 
enabling the buyer to detect the foreign 
seeds. An Ohio farmer who bought clover 
seed for a large field, now finds his land full 
of yarrow, & most troublesome perennial 
weed. 





Tne German government has completely 
eradicated the Colorado beetle, or potato bug, 
from the flelds of the kingdom by the timely 
use of poison and the tilling of the tracts of 
land on which the pest appeared. There is 
no doubt but that equally energetic measures 
in this country would produce the same re- 
sult, but the matter has been allowed to lapse 
along until the beetle has spread throughout 
the country. The insect was imported into 
Germany in cargoes of American potatoes. 





SEVERAL good farmers assert through ag- 
ricultural journais that a crop of buckwheat 
wili clear out the cutworms. It is handled as 
follows: Sow buckwheat about the first of 
May and when it is wellin bloom put a good 
heavy chain on one end of the plow, fastened 
to the beam, and tie the other end to the off 
horse whiffietree and plow the whole crop 
nicely under; then roll the ground and occas- 
ionally harrow, so as to keep the surface in 
fine condition until about the 10th of July 
(for Jersey); then put on the cultivator and 
put in as good condition as the plow can 
possibly make it. Now sow one and a half or 
two bushels of rye; next one bushel of buck- 
wheat, giving fertilization enough to produce 
a crop of buckwheat for seed. The mode of 
operation will clear the ground of worms and 
give a good crop of rye to plow under. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Germantown 
Telegraph says seed-growing isa fine art. It 
is largely inthe hands of professional grow- 
ers who make it a business; nor is any one 
man trusted to grow an ‘all round’’ lot of 
seeds. Instead therefore of advising farmers 
to grow their own seed 80 that they will know 
their own steck to be pure, he would advise 
every one to learn to know good seed from 
bad by the eye, also by certain well-known 
methods of dissection to find the chit or germ, 
and by its condition to know whether it is 
good or ripe seed or not. But even tbat, he 
says, is but a preliminary matter. Many a 
farmer buys good seed sometimes before he 
wants it, ashe should always do, and then 
stores it till seed time in some damp place 
where itis sure to spoil, or where rats and 
mice can get it. He asserts that not one 
farmer out of a hundred knows that all ver- 


min eat only the chit, and that being the life | rng smaLLeY cortsr, WITH IMPROVED BECKET CARRIER. 


of the seed is fatal to its use thereafter. 





That tired deating is eutiedy ¢ overcome by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, whieh creates an appe- 
tite, rouses the liver, cures headache, and 
gives renewed strength and vigor to the whole 


body. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which is peculiar toitself. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 








The oultrp Yard. 


Poultry Suggestions. 


Separate the males from the pullets as 
soon as the former begin crowing. Keep 
your eye onthe best specimens for next 
year’s breeders, and caponize or fatten the 
less desirable ones for market. 

Don’t expect a large supply of eggs in 
August, when the old fowls are moulting 
and the pullets are still too young to lay. 
It checks the growth ofa pullet to begin 
laying too early, their eggs are not fertile, 
and the market prices at this season are so 
low as to make them of little worth. 

Any neglect of fowls during the moult- 
ing season will have to be paid for later on. 

Lice are most prevalent during the months 
of July and August. E. E. Parker says: 
‘* Many persons wonder why their young 
chicks droop and mope around for a week 
or two, all the time getting thinner and 
weaker, finally becoming unable to stand, 
and die—these persons Claiming all the time 
that ‘lice is not the cause of it,’ because 
they have searcied under the wings for the 
red and yellow louse, on the head for the 
large head lice, and infact have looked 
them from top to bottom for parasites, and 
have found none. I wonder if they ever 
looked on the throat, or at the sida below 
their ears, for the large head louse. I won- 
der if it ever entered into the brains of such 
breeders that the head louse could destroy 
the life of chicks from two to six weeks 
old, by sucking the life-blood from the 
throat and under the head. If it has not, I 
can tell them that such is the case, and I 
say, without fear of contradiction, that 
when the chick appears weak, growing 
weaker and thinner—the skin seems to 
shrink upon the body, and there is no thin 
or slimy discharge from the body—and 
when the chick eats, it is usually with diffi- 
culty, and as the supposed disease advances 
it seems almost impossible forthe chick to 
swallow, finally refusing to eat; when any 
or all of the above symptoms appear, then 
examine the under part of the head, and 
the throat in front and at sides, forthe head 
louse, and nine times in ten he will be found 
snugly at home amongst the down or sprout- 
jug feathers; then apply two-thirds glycer- 
ine, one-third carbolic acid, and five times 
as much water as the above mixture.’’— 
Poultry World. 














NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











Mrs. Dart’s Triplets. 


President Cleveland’s Prize for the three best 


babies at the Aurora Fair, in 1887, was given 

to these triplets, Mollie, Ida, and Ray, children 

of Mrs. A. K. Dart, Hambu hh, N.Y. She writes: 

red poke hag it very largely s ue to Lactated Food 

that they are now so well.’ 

Cabinet photo. of these ay sent free to the mother 
of any baby borr orn this year. 


Lactated Food 


Is the best Food for bottle-fed babies, It keeps 
them well, and is better than medicine 
: when they are sick. 
At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
BEST AND Most Economical Foon. 
160 Meals for an infant for $1.00. 
_ WELLS, RICHARDSON 2 CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 








(in 


BUCKEYE 


Hey, L a 


GLASS FERTILIZER 
DISTRIBUTOR. 


Createst Improve- 
ment of the Age. 
CENTER GEAR. 
Ratchets in Ground Wheel. 
New LEVER for 
shifting the HOES. 


One-half the hoes forward 
and the other half back. 








This combined Drill has no equal on the 
market and can not fail to be appreciated by any farmer who sees it. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Peoria, Ills.; St. Paal, 
BRANCH HOUSES :atinn’: et Cc y. Mo.; SanFrancisco.Cal. 
@@” Send for Circular to either of the above firms or to ’ 


P.P. MAST c& CO., SPRINCFIELD, OHio. 








Perfect ct FORGE FEED 










‘yS81 OIHSINEVISI 


Also manufacturers of 

| Lubin Pulverizers, Buck. 
‘eye Riding and Walking 
| Cultivators, Buckeye 
Seeders, Buckeye Cider 
Mills and Hay Rakes. 





A WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 





“BIG INJUN” 3-WHEEL SULKY PLOW! 








The only 8-Wheel Sulky Plow madg 


that turns a square corner while plows 


in the ground. Lifts out of the groun 


without disturbing the furrow. 

full line of CHILLED STEEL AND COmaing, 
TION WALKING PLOWS. Circulars agg 
prices on application. 


CALE MANUFACTURING Co., 


ALBION, MICHICAN. 





SMALLE 





Days’ 


the market. 





— trial, and return at our expense if not proving just 4s warran 

LSMALLEW BUCKET CARRIER (18588 Patent) is the only one ti 
run at any angle from 40 to & degrees, and is the only perfec t Silo c arrier in 
Our ** Why it Pays,’’ or Practical Views from 
should be read by every farmer interested in Stock raising 
Mailed free to any address, mentioning this paper 

full descriptive price list of Smal- 


GOODS rosie tolT tien, s WEEP 


AND THREAD HORSE POWER DRAG 
Paty KRCULA 4K SAW MACHINES, FARM 
ENGINES AND PLOWS, are positively ahead of all others in the country, and se 
warranted. Shipped to any responsible farmer in the U. 8. or Canaia, subject to 8@ 





iat can be 


Practical Men, 














i GOVERNOR. 


Appleton Mfg. Co., 19-21 8. Canal St., Chieazo—GEV’L AGENTS—Faller x Te Fam ‘a (o, Madison, Wis, 













C.C.BRIGGS &C2 
i APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF: 


‘GRAND: SQUARE--S--UPRIGHT 












FORTES 


= § 








‘ ir Y "GRACEFUL DES IGNS 3 Soup CONSTRUCTION 42 
S70 MATHLESS STONE: © 


= BEAUTIFUL’ FINISH; 















MAN<©WOMAN. Contains l0degrees of 
S strength, Current can be in- 
creased, decreased, re- 
versed or detached at will, 

and applied to any partof the 
Sody or limbs by whole family. 
Cures General, Nervous 
and Chronic Diseases. It 
is light, simple and superior to 
all others. Guaranteed for 
one year. Our Large Iilus- 
traied PAMPHLET gziv- 
ing prices, testimonials, mech- 
anism, and simple application 
\ for the cure of disease will be 
‘sent FREE to afiy address. 


oR. OWEN BELT CO., 191 State St., Chicago. 
may26-lyr 


=IWILLIAMS 


Gran Thresher, HorsePowerss Engines 








~ For full articulars address 
ST. JOHNSVILLE AGR’L WORKS. 
St. Johnsville, Menteauae? Cow, New Yoru 
Or the WILLIAMS-PERIN IMPLEMENT (». 


State Agentr, Saginaw City, Mich. 








HUMPHREYS’ 


DR. HUMPHREYS’ BOOK 


Cloth & Cold Binding 
144 Pages, with Steel Engraving, 
MAILED FREE. 

Address, P. 0. Box 1810, N. Y. 











LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES 


1 Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations... .25 
21 Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic..... .25 
31Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants. ‘25 
4 Diarrhea, of Children or Adults...... 25 
5SIDy agntory Griping, Bilious Colic.... .25 
61Cholera Morbus cuniting Bivecdes ° 020 
71Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis............. - 25 
S{Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache.. 25 
9 Headaches, Sick Headache, V ertigo. 25 














103 Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach.......... 25 
11}su pressed or Painful Forieds iseee -25 
1 Wh tes, too Profuse Periods....... eos 02S 
133 Croup, Cough, Difficult Seecthing.. 25 
14isalt Rheam, Erysipelas, Eraptions.. 125 
15) Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains...... -25 
16] Fever and Ague, Chills, Malaria... . .50 
17 | Sere Blind or Bleeding. Siainie: cmnatings 50 
1 Natarrh, Influenza, Cold inthe Head [50 
203 Whooping Cough, Violent Coughs... .50 
241 General Debility,Physical Weakness .50 
Z7iKidney Disease ...................0005 od 
2SiNervous Debility...................... .00 
Urinary W eakness, Wetting Bed... .50 





Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation.. ‘1,00 


PECIFICS. 


Sold by Druggists, o 
Drice.—HUMPHREYS’ 


vd] 





sent ge on receipt of 
DICLNE CO. 109 Fulton St. N. Ye 





WEAKNESS, &c., and all disorders brought on 
by indiscretions, excesses, overwork of the brain 
& nervous system, speedily and radically cured by 


Winchester’s Specific Pill 
& purely vegetable preparation, the most success- 
ful remedy known. nd for circular. Price $1 
er box; Six boxes, 85, bz mail. WINCHESTER | 
CO., Chemists, 162 Williams St., NewYork 
avi0eow et 
5,060,000 acres best agricul- 


TEXAS LAN tural and grazing land for sale. 


Address, GODLEY & PORTER.Dallas.Tex. 


Water !: 


WATER 


EVERYWHERE ! 
‘THE DAISY” 


DOUBLE ACTING 


Well Pump 


IS THE 


f 
Ki rr) Cheapest and Best 


Ny) 








Pump made for Deep 
or Shallow Wells. 
A child can operate, 
producing a constant 
ad powerful stream 
of water. 

Has itrass-lined Cylinder and Plunger, which 
caupot rust or freeze i Can be fitted for any 
depth well without changing working parts 
Ask your dealer for GOULDS PUMP, or write 
to us for circulars and pxices. 





THE COULDS MFC. CO.. 
20-30 Ovid St., 60 Barclay St., 
Seneca Falls ,N. Y. ew Yor 


ly-14:6t 





A MONTH can 
$75. 00 to $200. 00 3 mae working 
forus. Agents preferred can furnish a 
horse and g ve their whole ion to the business. 
wae moments may be profitably employed also, 

A few veownces in towns and cities. 
JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, V: a 
june23 26t 


| 0, 000 AGENTS “sect our 
CAMPAIGN BIOGRAPHIES. 


=e 4) first out, Best, Cheapest, and go like 
d fire. Secure territory at once, £ 
3306, , CHICAGO, ILL‘ 


Bess, hidden name cards oaly 





ju2-tf 





10 cents. Largest sample book in U 
8. 200 styles. Agents wanted. Sam- 
ples free. Co-OPERATIVE SuPPLY Co., 





182 W. Madison St., Chicago. may12-6m 


Nervous Debility 


| 
| 


| other cutters. 









OHI EMSILACE 


AND FEED 
GUTTERS | 


| substantial 
E 







| Our treatisc On Ensilage and Catalogre sent Free, 


| SILVER & DEMING MTG. CO 



















O., Salem, 0. 
HENION & HUBBELL, 55 W. Clinton St. Gans Western ict 


juz 13t eow 








mr2s :88:ly 





LICHTNING HEE eens. 

MACHINE MAKERS. 
Well- devel and prospect! = vols sent 
on trial. 529 feet has been su 
hours. Instructions for beginnert 
Encyclopdia of #0 Engravings 0! #¢ 
and prospectors fools, pumps 
fe Wind and steam engines. 6 7° : 
tise on gas and < iar 
free, mailing ¢ z 





4 MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best selir 

ing articles in the wor!d. | sample Fret. 

$230: Address JAY BRONSON, Detrott, Sit 
SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER & LOG BOOK. 


Over One Million Sold. Most complete dor# 
of its kind ever published. Gives meee: 
ment of all kinds of;Lumber, Logs, Plan Aol 

hints to lumber dealers; wood messth: 
ook wood tables; wages, rent, 'oard, 00K 
stave and heading bolts, etc. Standard en 
throughout the United States and Canada mb 
post-paid for 25c. A. H. PERKINS, a 
42 West Larned 8t., Detroit, Mic 


to @8a Day. Sampies worth $15), = 
Lines not under horse 8 feet. 5 a. 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Hol’y, 


INA, 
JERSEY RED, "OLAND~ ne m 
Chester White, Berkshire # rene 
4 Lambe 
‘Seoteh Colley Shophew’ Doss ane 
Fancy. valtry. Se 
i W.ATLEE SUaPER & 
eee” 


VETERINARY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED 1883. 
FACILITIES FOR TEACHING AND ¢ "LINI Sar 9 
VANTAGES UNSU RPASSED. Session of > al 
eommences October Ist. ger For Catalogu 
urther information, address the Secretam, . | 
J 7} UGHES, M. BK. C€. Chicas” 
2537 and 2539 State Street, 


ju2-13teow 






















F You want to know allabout the Gareer: 
I address PETER HENDERSON & 


and 87 Courtland St., New York- mi7 48 


jupicious AND PERSISTEY 

{~~ Advertising has always P=” 
"2 successful. Before placing *" 9 

i} Newspaper Advertising con® 
LORD & THOMAS, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, , 
45 to 49 Randolph Street, CHICAC ‘ 















J. 4. MANN, » Mich 


Kalamasoo, 
LIVE STOCK & REAL ESTATE retort 


States ° 
ade in anv Darts 0 nite fun 
pm Terms reasonable 9 made ku0 
on application. 


9 on file in Phiiadet — 

IS PAPER: th 4 of Mont bg 
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tising 4 ved ized 3go0ie 
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THR MIGHIGAN FARMAR. 





Horticultural. 


ROOT-GRAFTING 








AND BUDDING. 





B. HATHAWAY, OF LITTLK PRAIRIE 


RONDE. 


hough there has been some discussion 
»f this subject of Jate through the horticul- 
tural press, it is but little understood by the 
general orchardist. This lack of accurate 
xsnowledge on the part of tree-planters 
gives opportunity for imposition and fraud 
yy tree-peddiers. Yet it will not avail any 
real interest to ery “ humbug,’’ and try to 
put down ‘* the budding craze,’’ as some call 
t. by denunciation. 

That the stock-budded and stock-grafted 
trees of many varieties have often, if not al- 
ways, shown a harijiness and productive- 
ness, not found in the same varieties as root- 
grafts, can not be questioned. Would it not 
de the wiser policy, instead of decrying the 
practice, to ascertain vy c:reful collection 
and comparison of al! the facts, just what 
is the ground of whatever gain there is in 
stock-budded or stock-grafted trees, over 
the same varieties as root-grafts? 

It is probable that such investigation will 
show that theadvantage of the budded trees 
Hes mainly, if not wholly, in the hardiness 
of the stocks. 

My own experience, extending over a 
peried of mre than forty years, enables me 
« speak with some assurance of certain 
knowledge, at least, as to the performance 
)f a great number of varieties of the apple 
grown after the several methods of root- 
staftiug, of stock-budding and stock-graft- 
ing 

Ata meeting of the Northwestern Fruit- 
zrowers’ Association, held in Chicago more 
than twenty-years ago, 1 announced it as 
my belief that the indiscriminate propaga- 
tion of all varieties of apple by root-graft- 
ng, in this climate at least, would have to 
de abandoned. 

I had already at that time many striking 
examples of both success and failure to sus- 
tain me in the prediction. But the meeting, 
composed priucipally of nurserymen, com 
mitted by large interests to the then almost 
universal method of root-grafting, would 
have nothing of it. They had no patience to 
consider my facts, or even to allow the time 
neediul to their presentation. 

I eould only say: Gentlemen, I concede 
your right to bar this question from discus- 
sion, but not your wisdom in doing so. You 
doubt my fasts; you suspect my reasoning; 
dut you will listen to the logic of experience 
before twenty years have gone by. 

How much of the disasters to our fruit in- 
terest have come as the legitimate fruit of 
the method of propagation, no one can tell. 
That these disasters could have been, at 
least in part, prevented, is now in the light 
of experience equally certain. 

When I first commenced the nursery busi- 
ness the only seed I could get here to grow 
stock from was the product of the few nat. 
ural orchards, which fact would account for 
the general hardiness of these stocks, as 
compared with root-grafts or with the stocks 


grown from cider-mill pumice, after the 
more tender-grafied sorts had come into 
bearing. 


And it so happened that the nursery trees 
I grew for many years were propagated by 
all three methods—root-zgrafting, stock- 
grafting, and stock-budding. And, as my 
orchard was set with trees grown by these 
methods, and also hundreds of orchards in 
this and adjoining counties, I had the best 
possible opportunities fora just comparison, 
and for the less hardy varieties the natural 
stocks, whether budded or grafted, had so 
unequivocally the advantage in hardiness 
and productiveness as to leave no room for 
question or discussion. 

Later experience, with a less hardy class 
of stocks, made evident the fact that the 
gain for the stock-budded and stock-grafted 
trees was notall due to the method of propa- 
gation, but more, if not wholly, to the in- 
herent hardihood of the stocks. 

The idea, fully developed, suggested the 
propagation of a hardy variety for stocks. 
And for the last fifteen years of my nursery 
experience, 1 grew the Northern Spy, which 
is hardy here as a stock for all the popular, 
half-hardy sorts, such as the Baldwin, Can- 
ada, Wagner, Hubbardston, Nonesuch, 
Greening, and others. 

That these double-worked trees will 
stand where the root-grafted ones fail; that 
they are more productive and satisfactory in 
every respect, can not be doubted by anyone 
who will take the pains of investigation and 
comparison. 

Yet the growing of these double-worked 
trees aS a vecubiary investment, was not 
asuccess. Nine out of tenof those who 
came to the nursery would take the root- 
grafted instead of the double-worked trees, 
beeause of the five cents per tree added to 
the priee of the latter. 

There is one advantage in stock-budded 
and stock-grafted trees over the root-grafts, 
even in the more hardy sorts—that of more 
early productiveness. This has been demon- 
strated time and again in my experience. 

And for certain varieties, the root-graft is 
a failure from first to last, never producing 
one-half the fruit, to the end of the life of 
the tree, that the same varieties, as stock- 
grafted or budded do, growing side by side, 
under exactly the same conditions of soil 
and eulture. 

So well assured am I of the superiority of 
these double-worked trees, that, for most of 
the valuable sorts, I would set no others, 
though I could have them for the asking, 
and though I had to pay ten prices for the 
former. 

For methe Northern Spy has seemed to 
fill all the requirements of a good stock more 
nearly than any other. As a graft, it is al- 
most gure to grow. It is a free grower, but 
not too free. It has a healthy foliage and a 
clean stem, with the best possible roots, and 
assimilates readily with almost any variety 
put upon it. 

As long a8 we retain the old varieties, to 
re-work them on the Spy, cr some other 
hardy stock, is our only reasonable hope of 
even a success in apple-growing in the ex- 
treme southwestern portion of Michigan. 
And the necessity for re-working on still 
hardier stocks is more imperative in tne 
States farther west and north. 

If nurserymen would all admit this ne- 
cessity, and instead of denying it and cry- 
ing out against it, go to work and propagate 
hardy stocks to re-work, and eharge a rea- 
sonable price for them, the fifty-cent trees 








would soon go out of market, or rather the 
buyers of the fifty-cent trees would not 
enough of them be found to make it profit- 
able for certain parties to longer operate— 
parties who would, no doubt, if they had 
tickets that entitled the holders to seats in 
the kingdom of heaven, or to any other good 
thing, still contrive to humbug somebody in 
the saje of them. 

It is probably trae, as has been suggested 
by another writer, that we will some day 
know what to grow for stocks. It is hardly 
reasonable to expect that one variety, what- 
ever its merit, will be found suited to all 
varieties, with their varying seasons. Some 
early sort for the early apples, a fall variety 
for the fall apples, and one or perhaps 
several winter sorts for stocks for the longer 
list of keeping apples, will be required. 

1 believe it isa generally admitted fact 
that the stock influences the variety grown 
upon it, not only as affects the hardiness of 
the tree, but the season of ripening of the 
fruit; and that the stock affects also the 
color and size of the apple grown upon it, 
very many facts of my experience go far to 
show. 

For the solution of this question of the 
influence of stock upon graft, we need a 
more enlarged and systematic series of ex- 
periments than has ever been inaugurated: 
All of which will come in due time. 
GRAND RIVER VALLEY HORTI- 

CULTUKAL SOCIETY. 





About 200 of the members and friends of 
this prosperous society met at the home of 
L. C. Woodman, in Walker township, Kent 
Co., on the 15th. Dinner was served on 
tables in the orchard, and after this import- 
ant event was over, the company witnessed 
the trial of a new gang-plow or cultivator in- 
vented by Vice-President Pierce, and es- 
pecially designed for orchard work, enabling 
the soil to be cultivated up to the trunks of 
trees without injury tothem. The commit- 
tee appointed to especially consider the 
working of this implement made a favorable 
report, recommending it to orchardists as 
worthy of examination. 

The first topic discussed, after the zall to 
order, was: Which is the best time for 
transplanting fruit trees, fall or spring. 

Mr. J. M. Dean, of Grand Rapids, had 
had large experience in orchard planting, 
and the handling of nursery stock, and he 
said that the trouble with fall setting is that 
trees would have to be removed from the 
nursery before the wood was fully matured, 
if shipped to long distances. The spring- 
time, in this latitude, is the safest. Do not 
set too early; wait for the ground to warm up 
first. ‘Trees planted as late as the 20th of 
May had done well. 

Rev. John Sailor had tried fall setting 
with the Baldwin apple but it was a failure; 
would set in the spring at the time that the 
buds were fairly starting. 

Thomes Wilde, of Ottawa County, has 
had experience with dead wood by fall 
planting; would plant in April. 

Mr. Chas. Alford, of Ottawa County, has 
no luck with tal! setting. 

Mr. Thomas Brown, of Grandville, would 
not delay too long in spring. 

Mr. Braman, of Grand Rapids township, 
preferred late to early spring setting. 

Mr. Chas. Knapp, of Grand Rapids, 
planted grapes of several kinds in fall with 
good success, but inclined to spring plant- 
ing. 

J. A. Pearce has had best success with 
setting rather late in the spring, after the 
ground had become warm. 

S. S. Bailey always had uniform good re- 
sults from late spring setting and with 
peaches as late as the ist of June. 

The next question was: ‘* What has been 
the result of the spraying of fruit trees, last 
spring.”’ 

H. H. Hayes is pleased with the experi- 
ment and showed anumber of branches 
loaded with smooth fruit free from the work 
of the codling moth. 

Mr. Wilde also gave testimony to the 
efficiency of the sprayimg of the fruit trees. 

Peter H. Flumm, of Grand R:pids, had 
sprayed a large orchard and would have 
very little wormy fruit; used London purple, 
three-quarters of a pound to 125 gallons of 
water, found it too strong, thought 150 gal- 
lons of water would have been a better pro- 
portion; the solution should be kept agitated 
or thoroughly stirred while using. 

Mr. Phillips, of Waiker, had used one- 
half pound of Paris green to 135 gallons of 
water, sprayed twice both sides of the tree; 
the result is clean sound fruit. 

1. A. Pearce never picked apples so free 
from the work of the codling moth as he has 
been doing this summer. He is more than 
satisfied that the time spent in spraying 
could not have been put in so profitably at 
anything else. All agree that the lower 
limbs and those that escaped the spraying is 
where the wormy fruit is found. 

The ladies of the club discussed their 
methods of fruit canning, and a general di3- 
cussion on garden topics followed. Resolu- 
tions of regret at the death of H.C. Sher- 
wood, President of the West Michigan Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial Society, were adopt- 
ed. 

The next meeting is to be heid at the resi- 
dence of Peter Piumm, in Grand Rapids 
township, Sept. 18th. 





WASHTENAW POMOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETY. 


At the special session of the Pomological 
Society last Saturday, Prof. b. E. Nichols 
was requested to see to the fitting up of a 
car for the transportation of peaches, pears 
and other fruit, and to the proper labeling of 
said car so that everyone can see from a dis- 
tance the Ann Arbor Fruit Cer. 

The necessity of employing a proper per- 
son to see to the accessibility of said car in 
Detroit and tha notification of parties to 
whom fruit was shipped was readily seen. It 
was considered necessary to assess the small 
tax of one penny per bushel to pay ex- 
penses. 

Some shippers lost enough money through 
the berry season by two failures of the fruit 
car to be opened and placed in position for 
distribution to defray expenses of transpor- 
tation through the whole year. Prof. Nich- 
ols and J. J. Parshall were requested to find 
the proper man, either here or at Detroit. 
As not much fruit will be shipped before 
the next monthly meeting of the Society on 
September 1st, all shippers of fruit should 
promptly meet at that time. 


FBUIT EXHIBIT. 





J. D. Baldwin showed a LeConte 


pear from Bolton, Mississippi, from 
trees he had planted there himself 
some years ago. It was larger than 
the largest goose egg. The flesh was 
melting, juicy and delicious, but it lacked 
that flayor which distinguishes our northern 
frvit. Alsoa LeConte pear from his fruit 
farm was shown by Mr. Baldwin. It wasa 
pigmy beside the Mississippi giant, and 
demonstrated that this pear is especially 
adapted to the south. What it will be here 
when fully ripe remains to be seen. J. J. 
Parshall showed a Bradshaw plum nearly 
ripe, also an Early Crawford peach, which 
was small and hard. The plum was a dark 
purple of large size, with a plain division 
line. The Crawfords will be two weeks 
later than last year. Mr. Schenk estimates 
his peach cropat 800 bushels. E. Baur exhibit- 
ed the Rostiezer, Clapp’s Favorite and Bart” 
lett pears. The first is a sugar pear of Ger- 
man origin, entirely free from insect marks. 
Its quality is best in the Michigan fruit cata” 
logue. It will be difficult to produce a pear 
more popular than the Bartlett, though the 
Clapp and Flemish Beauty and other pears 
are in some respects its superior. 
OUR DYING MAPLES. 


The citizens of Ann Arbor may feel sad 
over their dying shade trees. I donot wish 
to add to the different theories and practices 
already recommended, yet I may submit 
general principles. A well washed, well fed 
body resists and rejects disease easier than a 
poorly fed, unclean body. This rule is ap- 
plicable to the animal as well as vegetable 
kingdom. In the forest the trees are annu- 
ally fed by the falling leaves, which not 
only furnish nutriment but also keep up 
moisture. 

Our trees on the street are not only rob- 
bed of this mulch, but every year the street 
scraper gets nearer the trees and robs them 
of mother earth. The result is visible. The 
remedy is plain. On West Huron Street, 
Wm. Herz, E. Oesterlin, Wm. Stimson, 
Crookstone and especially B. Davison have 
set good examples. About six or seven 
feet from the trees on the street side they 
filled up with earth which is held by two or 
three inch plank or by stone. The late Prof. 
J. F. Nichols, who was a man of the finest 
tastes, built a stone wall along the road to 
keep the earth from washing away from his 
shade trees. As soon as a tree is impover- 
ished, the insect tribes, the fungi and moss- 
es, prey upon it. But trees should not only 
be well fed but also well washed. We scrape 
off all the loose bark and moss from our 
fruit trees in June or at any time when neces- 
sary. This is followed by a wash consisting 
of one part soft soap dissolved in hot rain 
water to which we add ten parts soft water. 
To ten gallons of the wash we add two 
ounces of carbolic acid, or more. Let stand 
over night or longer to combine. The odor 
is so lasting that no eggs will be deposited. 
Scrape with a sharp hoe and apply the wash 
with a stiff broom or a brush with a long 
handle, taking pains to wet inside of all 
crevices. I have seen maple trees that were 
killed by mosses. Utilize your dish and 
wash water to feed your trees. If you can- 
not get the above wash, use your wash water 
on Tuesday and keep your trees clean. The 
trimming off of any diseased part of a tree 
and its destruction by fire is necessary to 


keep the cause from spreading. 
EMIL BAUR. 





The Peach Crop of 1888. 


The Allegan Gazette, ina review of the 
prospects of the peach orchards in the peach 
centre, which it names as the strip of coun- 
try lying between the pine lands and the 
Lake shore, embracing the townships of 
Ganges, Saugatuck, and parts of Laketown, 
Manlius, and Clyde townships, which al- 
ready are one vast orchard and garden, and 
are rapidly becoming wholly devoted to hor- 
ticulture, the peach being the stable product, 
Says: 

‘*The peach crop now growing is doubt- 
less the largest the peach-belt has ever pro- 
duced. It is true that there was a consider- 
able ‘drop’ last spring and early summer, 
succeeding a slight attack of curl-leaf; but 
the drop scarcely in any case more than did 
the amount of thinning really necessary to 
production of good fruit. In most cases not 
even this was done, and the best growers 
had to reduce the set of peaches. But if any 
loss of quantity has occurred from this 
cause, it has been fully compensated by the 
product of orchards now in their first bear- 
ing. Thecrop of last year was 1,800,000 
baskets, according to reliable statistics, and 
it seems certain that this year’s product will 
be at least 300,000 baskets greater. 


The fruit will also be of much better qual- 
ity than last season, because then the drouth 
greatly decreased the size and injured the 
quality of all but the very latest sorts, while 
this year the rains have been frequent and 
sufficient to maintain the trees in best order 
and the fruit consequently is in its highest 
perfection so far. The yield of yellow 
peaches, which are the most popular in mar- 
ket, will be unusually large because of the 
great crop of the Crawfords. These sorts, 
both early and late, are such shy bearers 
that they have of recent years been but little 
planted, and it is a dozen years or so since 
they have borne a full crop. This year, 
however, both stand very fall, so much so 
that thinning has been practised. Unless 
something unforseen and unusual shall oc- 
cur, there will be an abundance of these and 
the other yellow sorts, the Barnards, Chilis, 
Smocks, and a few others not so well 
known or extensively grown, and the qual- 
ity will be perfect. 

“This is gratitying to the consumer, but 
what more concerns the producer is the mat- 
ter of prices. Will they be good? No one 
can definitely answer. But there are several 
reasons why they will not be very low, de- 
spite the fact that the early kinds are sell- 
ing for only 15 to 35 cents per fifth basket— 
which every fruit-grower will bluntly admit 
is more than he would pay forthem and 
more than they are worth. These low prices 
are chiefly due to the competition of good 
yellow peaches from the south and east. 
While the eastern crop is enormous, and is 
being pushed into the west with a business- 
like intelligence that shames Michigan 
peach-growers(or should do so), it is rather 
early and the cool weather of August has 
fortunately kept back our own later sorts, to 
some degree, 80 relieving them from the 
competition they would meet were they 
forced by hot, dry weather as they were last 
season. The same wisdom the eastern 
growers show in getting their fruit into the 
west and northwest is also better distribut- 





ing itin the east, so that there probably will 








not be 80 great a quantity on the Chicago 
market as has been feared. It can not be 
reasonably expected, however, that prices 
will range so high as in former years, and 
there will doubtless be cause for the whine 
of slatternly growers, that ‘ peaches don’t 
bring nothing,’ but they still will be high 
enough to make peach-growing and that of 
other fruit the most profitable form of hus- 
bandry. Sales of crops of late fruit on the 
trees, so far ag made, do not indicate a be- 


lief among buyers that prices will be un- 
reasonably low.’’ 





Currants, 


Satisfactory crops of currants, says E. 
Williams, of Montclair, N. J., in Garden 
and Forest, are only possible with good 
culture and a soil enriched with plenty of 
manure. The old red and white Dutch vari- 
eties will produce fruit that will compare 
favorably in size with more modern intro- 
ductions. The large fruit of the Cherry and 
Versailles currants will depreciate in size 
by neglect and the productive qualities will 
be seriously impaired. As a rule, I have 
found the latter to be the more productive 
of the two, while the White Grape is the best 
of all in quality. For the last decade these 
three varieties have been the most popular 
ones before the public. Some four years ago 
when Fay’s Prolific was announced the 
claims for it were regarded as extravagant, 
but now after it has been duly tried it has 
been found to be one of the few new fruits 
which justified the rosy promiges of the ad- 
vertiser. Those who had the courage to try 
the new fruit in a small way regret now that 
they did not venture to buy more. Sucha 
fruit is a fitting monument to any man’s 
memory. A white currant of as fine flavor 
as the White Grape with the other merits of 
Fay’s would be a welcome addition to the 
list. 

In black currants we have not found any 
great improvements. The most recent addi- 
tion we have tried is Lee’s Prolific, but the 
improvement over the old Black Naples is 
very slight, if any. While young there is a 
semblance of increased size and productive- 
ness, but it does not seem so apparent after 
the bushes reach maturity. The demand for 
this fruit seems on the decline. Its peculiar 
pungent flavor and,aroma are disagreeable 
to most native Americans, but when made 
into jellies or preserves itis distinctly good, 
and its various preparations are supposed to 
possess valuable medicinal properties. 

Some years ago the late Shelby Reed, of 
Western New York, sent me several sam- 
ples of wild currants and gooseberries—na- 
tives of the great western plains of Colo- 
rado. These varied in color from black and 
red to yellow. They were of good size and 
very productive. Whether he attempted to 
improve or acclimate them at his home I do 
not know, but I consider the field a fine one 
for experiment, and well worthy the atten- 
tion of those who have the time and inclina- 
tion to enter it. 





Setting New Orchards. 


As the time is now approaching for select- 
ing and ordering trees for orchards, a few 
practical hints on the subject may be in sea- 
son for some of our readers, in connection 
with the management of trees, whether set 
in autunin or not till next spring. We give 
these suggestions in the shape of condensed 
and numbered rules. 

1. The main portion of the new orchard 
should be planted with well tested and ap- 
proved varieties. If practicable select such 
as have done well in your particular local- 
ity, and pJant very few by way of experi- 
ment, of new, lauded and untried sorts, 
most of which will eventually prove of little 
value. 

2. Choose young and thrifty trees, in- 
stead of larger ones, the young trees being 
dug with better roots, costing less on the 
railroad, beiag more easy to set out, and 
starting sooner into yigorous growth, than 
large trees with mutilated roots. 

3. Make it a condition with the nursery- 
man that he shall give ample and uninjured 
roots, which will hold the tree when trans- 
planted without bracing or staking. 

4. Autumn transplanting should be per- 
formed only on quite hardy kinds, and in 
places where the trees are not exposed to 
sharp wintry winds. The heads of the trees 
should be shortened in and made lighter by 
cutting back the season’s growth, or by cut- 
ting off the longer shoots at a fork. But no 
limbs of more than one season’s growth 
should be taken off, as large wounds make 
uhe roots tenderer and more liable to injury 
by winter. 

5. Trees not entirely hardy, like the 
peach, should not be set out in autumn (un- 
less under exceptionally favorable condi- 
tions), but it is well to procare them in au- 
tumn, heel them in, and set them out in 
spring. The same treatment will answer 
well for all kinds, and they will be on hand 
for early setting. But special vare will be 
required to heel them in properly. Pack the 
fine earth solid between the roots—mice de- 
light to occupy such caves with roots at 
hand for food. A smooth ridge of earth sur- 
rounding the trees will prevent the mice 
from approaching them. 

6. After being set out, the earth about the 
trees must be kept clean and mellow through 
the season; and the crust that forms after 
autumn transplanting thoroughly broken 
and pulverized.--Country Gentleman. 


Cultivation of the Orchard. 


The cultivation of the orchard, said Mr. 
Beall, of Lindsay, at a recent meeting of 
the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association, 
commences a year before the trees are 
planted. The soil for an orchard should be 
as thoroughly prepared as if a man were go- 
ing to put ina crop of wheat. This should 
be done near the fall of the year, and after 
the land has been carefully plowed and har- 
rowed—say in October—it should be again 
plowed in such a way as to leave open fur- 
rows where it is intended to locate the rows 
of trees. These furrows should be left open 
during the winter to facilitate planting in 
the spring. After the land is prepared, the 
next point to consider is tne varieties, and 
here many mistakes are frequently made, 
as the fewer varieties, if they are selected 
with care, the greater the chance of profit. 
[he next step is the purchase of trees. They 
should be bought as near home as possible, 
and direct from the nursery, as many per- 
sons who claim to be agents for nurseries 
are only agents for middlemen, who fre- 
quently buy culls from nurseries and sell 
them at great profit to themselves, and gen- 








erally at # loss tothe buyer. The planting 





of trees, Mr. Beall said, should be done in 
the spring. There is some room for holding 
this opinion. If any accident should hap- 
pen the young trees during winter let it oc- 
cur in the nursery and not in your orchard, 
as the loss would then be the nurseryman’s 
and not yours. After the trees are planted 
the cultivation of the orchard should consist 
altogether in the raising of root crops. A 
crop of corn i3 a very good thing, because it 
shelters the trunks of the trees the first year, 
atime when they specially need shelter 
from the sun. Hoed crops for even eight or 
ten years might be grown, but no grass, 
which affords hiding places for mice, who 
ruin many trees by girdling them. The trees 
should be kept clean, to ward off the at- 
tacks of insects, and alkaline washes are 
probably the best preventives. This should 
be applied every spring. Some orchardists 
hold the belief that it is bad policy to grow 
anything in an orchard after the first few 
years, as the soil is thus robbed of nutriment 
that should go to the trees. Where the trees 
show a tendency to put on wood too fast 
some sow down the orchard to clover, and 
then summer fallow it. Asa rule land is 
rarely rich enough to supply plant food for 
two crops in one season. 











Horticultural Items. 





THE Ann Arbor Courter says C. T. Pearsall 
picked 32 bushels of Gregg raspberries from 
1% acres of ground at one picking. 





AvaustT 5th, Wm. Hudson, of Stevensville, 
shipped 897 cases of blackberries from his 
own grounds. About 400 cases were reported 
as ‘‘ leaking,” and sold for 50 cents per case. 





THE peach borer has been nearly extermin- 
ated inthe Michigan peach belt, simply by 
digging them out in late September and early 
May. The oozing gum locates his bugship 
every time. 

THIs year’s peach crop in the peach belt 
will be the largest ever grown. The crop ig 
estimated at 300,000 baskets more than last 
year, or a total of 2,100,000 baskets, and the 
quality will be better than usual. 





PorTaTo fields in some parts of New Jersey 
are being devastated by a flea beetle suppos- 
ed to be Haltica cucumeris, which is very de- 
structive to the vines and will greatly reduce 
the yield. Paris green and other popular in- 
secticides are ineffectual against its depreda- 
tions. 

THE demand for something new for nurs- 
erymen te boom and satisfy the rage for 
novelties is to be satisfied in a season or two 
by the Yale strawberry, a chance {seedling 
originating near New Haven, Conn. 4 It_bears 
profusely, large, deep red fruit, round, free 
from rust, and has perfec: flowers. 





AT a recent strawberry meeting the jpoint 
was made that by heavily summer mulching 
a late variety the season may be prolonged a 
week. The converse of this proposition is 
true, and by not mulching early varieties the 
greatest ear.iness can be attained. This lat- 
ter fact is often made use of to boom a new 
variety for earliness. 





MANAGERS of fruit evaporators must re- 
member that fine fruit, mixed ina package 
with inferior fruit, does not raise the price of 
the inferior, but that the poor drags down 
the selling value of the good. A good many 
have learned the lesson through experience, 
& rather expensive tutor sometimes. Almost 
juvariably the selling price of the lot is what 
the poorest of the mixture would sell for. 

THE fruit exchange which has been formed 
at Benton Harbor, the ‘‘ small fruit’centre,’’ 
did not attempt to regulate the shipment of 
berries to long distances this year, on account 
of their perishable nature, but will ship 
grapes, pears and plums direct to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis without transter at Chicago. 
This system was successfully: inaugurated 
last year, low rates were secured and profit- 
able shipments mads. An agent of the ex- 
change wili be stationed at the Twin Cities to 
supervise sales and advise shippers of the 
condition of the markets. 





E. 8S. Gorr, of the N. Y. Experiment Sta- 
tion, says in the Rural New Yorker: ‘Three 
years ago, at Dr. Sturtevant’s suggestion, a 
bed of Sharpless strawberries was planted 
out and heavily mulched with coal ashes. 
The object was to see if this material would 
not act beneficially in keeping down weeds. 
It has done this in a marked degree, but this 
is not all. The yield from the plants has been 
more abundant than from another bed of the 
same variety that has received excellent cul- 
ture of the ordinary kind. The plants have 
been almost entirely free from blight, though 
the Sharpless blights badly here when grown 
in the ordinary way. I should have stated 
that the bed has received no culture sinee 
the mulching except to remove the weeds 
that were strong enough to grow through the 
three inches of coal ashes.”’ 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








The Oft Told Story 


Of the peculiar medicinal merits of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is fully confirmed by the volun- 
tary testimony of thousands who have tried 
it. Peculiar in the combination, proportion, 
and preparation of its ingredients, peculiar 
in the extreme care with which it is put 
up, Hood’s Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures 
where other preparations entirely fail. Pecu- 
liar in the unequalled gocd name it has made 
at home, which is a “tower of strength 
abroad,” peculiar in the phenomenal sales 
it has attained, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Js the most popular and successful medicine 
before the public today for purifying the 
blood, giving strength, creating an appetite. 

“T suffered from wakefulness and low 
spirits, and also had eczema on the back of 
my head and neck, which was very annoying. 
I took one bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla, and 
I have received so much benefit that I am 
very grateful, and lam always glad to speak 
a good word for this medicine.” Mars. J. 8. 
SNYDER, Pottsville, Penn. 


Purifies the Blood 


Henry Biggs, Campbell Street, Kansas City, 
had scrofulous sores all over his body for 
fifteen years. Hood’s Sarsaparilla completely 


cured him. 
Wallace Buck, of North Bloomfield, N. Y., 


suffered eleven years with a terrible varicose 
ulcer on his leg, so bad that he had to give 
up business. He was eured of the ulcer, and 


also of catarrh, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


cS, 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ewing Machines! 


—_ AT —— 


NE-THIRD PRICE!! 


THE NEw awn 
GRBATLY IMPROVBRD 


lGH"ARM SINGER 


The Finest and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 




















HIGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER. 





With each of these machines we furnish one Raffler, one Tucker, one set Hemmers, 
one Foot Hemmer, one Serew Diver, one Wrench, one Oil Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 
six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. | These articlesare all included in the price named. 


ie ea in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workman- 
ship, an 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


$18.00 |! 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. There never was a high-arm 


machine sold before for less than three times this price. 
OF 





LOW-ARM MACHINE 


THE IMPROVED SINCER PATTERN. 


aE é 









KNOWN AS 
The Michigan Farmer 
SaEVVING MACHINE. 
< AVWIB ,, BU} OF UOIPAINOS 
“ANS 8.1884 8UGO SEpPN[IU] YIU AA 
O'OTS 93 CHNNCAY AOIUd 


Over 1,500 in Use in this State | 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at $16 and throw in a Year’s Sub- 
scription to the Farmer. It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them to 
our customers at about cost. Agents’ and dealers’ profits can be saved and one of the 
best Machines obtained by ordering from us. A full set of attachments included with 
each Machine. 


THE HIGH-ARM “JEWEL” 


ONE OF THE BEST FINISHED AND HANDSOMEST MACHINES MADRE. 
PRICE, $21.00. 


Which also includes a Year’s Subscription to the “ Farmer.’ 


This is the latest improvement in Sew- 

ing Machines, and combines all the best 
qualities of high-priced machines, while 
it contains others, making it superior te 
any. Its simplicity isa marvel. 1t con- 
tains but little more than half the number 
of parts of any Lock-Stitch or Shuttle Ma- 
chine. Its new upper feed is very effective 
in changing from thick to thin geods, the 
tension may be turned to any angle without 
raising the pressure foot. It has the new- 
est, perfect, Self-Setting Needle in use, 
which may be setin the dark. The im- 
proved loose wheel works automatically, 
sv there is no necessity of turning screws, 
loosening springs or catches. This ma- 
chine makes the nicest stitch ef any ma- 
chine without exceptions, Both sides are 
so even and regular it is almost impossi- 
ble to tell the right from the wrong side 
of a seam. 
The attachments, which are furnished 
: iV: 12 with each machine free, are unsurpassed 
z i 4 in workmanship, finish or the fine work 
they will do. The instruction book contains a large engraving of each, with full diree- 
tions for using. The furniture is black walnut, of the style represented above, and very 
finely finished. In fact, we claim the ‘‘ Jewel”? to be the best made, and to do better and 
a wider range of work than any machine in the market. 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years! 


Purehaser pays freight, which rans from 6c. to 90c. on each machine, according te 
location of purchaser. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office. Address erders to 
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2° sudbeoriers remitting money to thes office 
gould con’er a favor by having their ketters reg- 
detored, or by procuring a money order, other- 
giec we sanmot be reeponsible for Ue money. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Subscribers wishing the address of the Farx- 
ER changed must give us the name of the Post- 
office to which the paper is now being sent as 
well.as the one they wish to haveit sent to. In 
writing for a change of address all that is neces- 

ary to say is: Change the address on MICHIGAN 
FarMER from —— Postoffice to Postoffice. 
Sign your name in full. 
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This Paper tie Entered at the Detroit Post- 
udice as second dbase matter. 








WHEAT. 





The :eceipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 520,760 bu., against 
395,558 Du. the previous week, and 250,857 
bu. for -orresponding week in 1887. Ship- 
ments for the week were 313,928 bu. against 
293,580 bu. the previous week and 97,672 
bu. the corresponding week in 1887. The 
stocks of wheat now held in this city amount 
to 551;602 pu., against 423,870 bu. last week, 
and 763,117 bu. at the corresponding date 
The visible supply of this grain on 
Aug. 17 was 26,263,005 bu. against 25,277,- 
699 the previous week, and 31,998,593 

for the corresponding week in 1887. This 
shows sn increase from the amount reported 
the previous week of 1,035,606 bushels. As 
compared with a year ago the visidle sup- 
ply shows a decrease of 5,735,288 bu. 

he week closes with the strongest mar- 

kets of the year, and prices much in ad- 
vance of all expectations. Bulls and bears 
alike have been surprised, and the advance 
has therefore not come from manipulation 
by speculators. The advance is fully Se dur- 
ing the week on No. 2 red and 7c on No. 1 

white. In futures the advance is nearly as 

great, and with reports of bad weather in 

England and.on the continent, foreign mar- 
kets have not only kept pace with our own 

but even led the advance. In the northwest 

heavy rains are again reported while the 

harvest is in progress. It is evident prices 

have advanced to stay; although some reac- 
tion may bs looked for prices will not de- 
celine to their former range. 

The following table exhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheatin this market from 
August lst to August 24th, inclusive: 


White Red. Red. 
Aug 1 ie S&4, Se : 
Doves eS 8815 83 
: 3 87 4% &7 81 
ital && 8% 
g8 90 3% 
8914 993; 2% 
8 89 89 813; 
} 88% 8S% $15 
S38 fxg R15 
z 1 874% 87 4g 8) 
0 eee 86 8&7 81 
= a 86% 874, 8 
ae 87 87 “ 
“ 1f 87% S94 603% 
a » SS ¢0 g2 
‘ is &&L, x) S214 
a 20, E9% 92% { 
wee Pe eee x”) 93 83% 
“ 99 a 92% 3 
_ eee ae : 2 3 
“a TB ccc coccee coove 92 23 86 
edie SABE 95% 98 8714 


For No. 2 red the closing prices on the 
warious deals each day of the past week 
were as follows: 





Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
_ ae &9% 895g .... .. 
Monday.. = RY 91 
Toesday...... heaweaees 9 G2 
Wednesday. 2 91% ; 
Thursday. viapobd Sy 98% 
eRe {6 97 %% : 


of the 
various deals each day of the past week 
were as follows: 


Aug. Sept, Oct. Nov. 
NE « str snce-o0n' A caring t 
Monday xe is 
Tuesday a has a. 
Wednesday = w 8) 
Thursday ibe Sha aeconoee the 2 7 
Friday. tool es — 4 94 %% .... 


Decemper No. 2 red sed at 9914¢, closing firm. 

The wheat crop of Minnesota is estimated 
at 41,000,000 bushels. 

The Winnipeg Board of Trade says that 
the area under wheat in Manitoba this year 
is about 20 per cent larger than in 1887, or 
about 520,000 acres, and that while the crop 
is from a week to ten days later than last 
year, the prospect is for a yield even heavier 
than that of 1887. The same authority esti- 
mates the 1887 crop at 14,099,000 bushels. 

Dalrymple telegraphs to Chicago from his 
big farm a few miles west of Fargo that 
Minnesota and Dakota have caised a full 
crop of straw, and a half to two-thirds crop 
of wheat. 

In Germany the weather, after having 
been wet and ubnseasonably cool, has be- 
come somewhat more favorable. With fine 
weather from now till harvest wheat is ex- 
pected to be about an average crop, but the 
continuously unfavorable weather of jate 
prevalent throughout central and western 
Europe renders it probable, at least, that 
the crop will be deficient, though to what 
extent it is impossible to say. Rye, the 
principal food of the people, will certainly 
be deficient. In Prussia, where about 85 
per cent of the crop is grown, the deficiency 
is officially estimated at 25 per cent com- 
pared with an average erop. 

Beerbohm thinks that South Russia will 
have an abundant wheat crop this year, the 
only exeeption being in the Azov district. 
But the market at Odessa had improved ma- 
éerially in price at the latest advices, 

From Belgium crop reports are less fayor- 
able, in consequence of wet and unfayor- 
able weather. 

Spein’s wheat crop is said to be superior 
to that of 1887 or 1886, both in quantity and 


about 103,000,000 bushels, 
95,000,000 bushels last year. 
Italy’s wheat crop appears to be consider- 
ably below the average, and she will prob- 
ably be obliged to import fully as much 
| wheat during the coming season as she did 
Oats are also a poor crop, 


against about 


in the last one, 
but maize premises an excellent yield. 

According to the August report of the 
Department of Agriculture, spring wheet 
has fallen from its high position of a morth 
ago. The chinch bug stands at the head of 
the disasters reported, involving more or 
less Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
andin places doing serious damage. High 
temperature, excessive rains, blights, rusts, 
and the army worm are locally reported, 
evidently without seriously reducing the 
general condition. Dakota stands highest, 
with am average of 91,a loss of 7 points. 
Reported yields run an extreme range, from 
a tew bushel to 40 per acre. The reduction 
of the percentage in Minnesota is from 94 
to 855 in Wisconsin, from 91 to°S3; in Iowa, 
from 97 to 84;1n Nebraska, from.95 to $4. 

The crop of Washington, Colorado and 
other territories and New England is good, 
and fair in Northern Illinois, Northern 
New York and in the higher latitudes or 
altitudes of winter wheat States. The gen- 
eral condition has been reduced from 95.9 
to 87.3 during July. This exhibit does not 
include modifying changes in the first part 
of August. Harvest was abort to commence 
in some districts, and in others would no: 
be ready until August 20 and 25. Thereare 
no estimates of winter wheat after threshing 
as yet, but voluntary remarks of reporters 
make the yield better than the early prom- 
ise in all the States that produce much of a 
crop. 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘‘in sicht’’ at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Eu- 
rope: 


Bushels, 
fisible supply....... Jus abasd@as oes 22,9197 14 
In passege for United Kingdom...... 16,144,000 
On passage for Continent of Europe. 2,240,000 


Tota! bushels Aug. 4, 1888....... 
Total previous week. ..........+++0+- 
Total two weeks ago...... Juak oewedien 
Total Aug. 6, 1888...... Re eco 


The estimated receipts 
home-grown wheat in the 
during the week ending Aug. 11 were 
221,600 bu. less than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing July 28 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 1,653,768 bu. more than the con- 
sumption. The receipts show an increase 
tor those eight weeks of 3,653,664 bu. as 
compared with the correspending eight 
weeks in 1887. 

Shipments of wheat from India for the 

week ending Aug. 11, 1888, as per special 
cable :o the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 580,000 bu., of which 420,000 
was for the United Kingdom and 160,- 
000 to the Continent. The shipments for 
the previous week, as cabled, amounted to 
660,000 bushels, of which 580,000 went 
to the United Kingdom and 80,000 to the 
Continent. The shipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to Aug. 11, aggregate 17,100,000 bu., 
of which 9,060,000 bu. went te the United 
Kingdom, and 8,046,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent. For the corresponding period in 1887 
the shipments were 19,640,000 bu. The wheat 
on passage from India July 51 was estimat- 
ed at 4,480,000 bu. One yearago the quan- 
tity was 6,632,000 bu. 
The Liverpool market on Friday was 
quoted higher with good demand. Quotations 
for American wheat are as follows: No. 2 
winter, 73. 7d.@7s.10d. per cental; No. 2 
spring, 73. 7d.@7s. Sd.; California No. 1 
83. Od, @8s. 2d. 





of foreign and 
English markets 


-" 


AND 





CORN OATS. 


CORN. 


The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 15,204 bu., against 11,286 bu. 
the previous week, and 5,808 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1887. Shipments for 
the week were 7,208 bu., against 10,239 bu. 
the previous week, and 497 bu. for the 
corresponding week in i887. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on Aug. 18 
amounted to 8,239,741 bu. against 8,539,- 
082 bu. the previous week, and 6,103,143 bu, 
at the same date in 1887. The visible supply 
shows a decrease during the week indicated 
of 299,251 bu. The stocks now held in this 
city amount to 22,404 bu. against 18,016 bu. 
last week, and 11,106 bu. at the corres- 
responding datein 1887. As compared with 
ayear ago the visible supply shows an in- 
crease of 2,136,598 bu. Corn is dull 
but it is also firm, with prices higher than a 
week ago. Both stocks and receipts are 
light, and the slightest appearance of 
danger to the growing crop from unfavor- 
able weather would send the markets up 
with a whirl. So far conditions are favor- 
able fora bigcrop. The August crop re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture states 
that there has been a small advance in con- 
dition of corn from 93 last month to 95.5. 
Rains have been generally seasonable, 
though in excess in some districts and de- 
ficient in some others. In Kansas, the 
Carolinas, Delaware and New York, con- 
dition is reduced by local droughts. In the 
Southwest, where droughts sometimes occur 
at this season, there has been an improve- 
ment, and a large crop is already assured. 
In the corn surplus States high condition 
prevails, with some advance over the 
figures of last month. The percentages of 
the States of the central valleys are: Ken- 
tucky, 98; Ohio, 98; Indiana, 99; Lllinois, 
96; Iowa, 98: Missouri, 94; Kansas, 91; 
Nebraska, 96. Quotations here are 1514 @ 
45% for No. 2, and 4034 @41c for December 
delivery. Other markets are also higher. 
At Chicago corn was active yesterday on 
speculative buying, and prices closed at 
an advance, but spot is still lower than a 
week ago. The speculative demand was 
mostly for August, September and October, 
andon these the advance was fullyacent 
over last week’s prices. Latest quotations 
there yesterday were as follows: No. 2 spot, 
44@441¢c; August delivery, 46c; September, 
46i¢¢; October, 463¢c; May, 402Zc. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was 
strong and values higher. The following 
are the latest cable quotations from Liver- 
pool: Spot mixed, 4s. i1d. per cental. 
Fatures: August delivery, dull at 4s. 10d.; 
September, 4s. 91¢d.; October, 45. 9d. 


OATS. 


The receipts at tuis point for the weak were 
122,291 bu., against 63,206 bu. the previous 





guality, One report estimates the crop at 


week, and 50,568 bu. for the corresponding 


ROR eR ee ep rr 


week last year. The shipments for the week 
were 38,419 bu. against 12,797 the prev.- 
ous week, and 10,360 bu. for same week in 
1887. ‘The visible supply of this grain on 
Aug. 18 was 1,573,432 bu, against 1.778,827 
bu. the previous week, and 4.457.001 at the 
Corresponding date in 1887. The visible 
supply shows a decrease of 199,895 bu. 
for the week indicated. Stocks held in 
store here amount to 89,509 bu, against 
37,805 bu. the previous week, and 66,0645 
bu. at the corresponding date in 1887. ‘The 
market here was rather neglected yesterday, 
owing to the creat interest shown in wheat. 
Values have ruled very steady, however, 
and the market appears to be firm at present 
range of prices. No. 2 white are selling at 
3014¢ for spot and 30c for October delivery; 
No. 2 mixed at 26¢ for spot and 253¢¢ for 
September; light mixed at 27i¢e for spot. 
Receipts were heavy, buat there was a falr 
shipping and good local demand which did 
not leave much to add to stocks in store. 
A tew such weeks, however, would upset 
the market, but they are not expected, In 
this State farmers are busy threshing, and 
instanees the returns are very 
satisfactory. Some losses are reported from 
threshing too soon. At Chicago yesterday 
were firm, and closed with a slight 


in most 


oats 
advance. The market was more active than 
for some days. Closing prices were as fol- 
lows: No. 2 mixed, spot, 25'4¢; August 
delivery, 254¢; September, 24740; October, 
95¢, and May at 28%<c per ba. 

The New York market yesterday was 
moderately active yesterday, with values 
slightly lower on mixed but unchanged on 
Prices below are on new oats, old 
are firm at last week’s hgures. Quotations 
in that market are as follows: No. 2 white, 
39@40c; No. 3 white, 36@37e; No. 2 mixed, 
33@33°<c. In futures No. 2 mixed for 
Aucust delivery solid at 33@53%g¢, Septem- 
ber at 297¢@30'Ke, and October at 504 @ 
303.0, Western sold at 35@42c¢ for white, 
and 32@@40c for mixed. 


white. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 
The market is improving somewhat, 
though in a slow way, and while quotations 
are apparently unchanged outside figures 
are realized for lots which would not have 
brouzht over 15@16¢c ten days ago. Some 
sales of fancy dairy have been m de at 18c, 
and if there were more to be had it would 
bring that price readiiy. For choice dairy 
the outside figure is 17c, with 15@16c the 
range for most of the receipts. Low grade 
butter is nearly unsalable, as consumers 
prefer substitutes at same figures, 
Creamery is steady at 19@21e, the latter for 
choice goods. At Chicago the market is 
steady at about the range noted a week 


h 
the 


ago. The finer grades are in demand, 
and move quickly, while ordinary and 
low grade stock is slow and dragging. 


Quotations in that market yesterday were 
Fancy Elgin creameries, 1944 @ 
per lb.: fine lowa, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota do, 1744 @18%¢c; fair to good do, 
14@16%ge; faney dairies, 15+¢@10}¢¢; com- 
mon to fair do, 125g@14}¢e; packing stock, 
914¢@10e. At New York butter has done 
fairly well the past week, and fancy grades 
show an advance. Gvod table batter also 
seems doing well, but below that 
here is a poor market. The improvement 
has been confined to the best grades, and 
with a light export demand it is doubtfulfif 
any farther improvement can be looked for 
at present. Western stock is in large sup- 
ply, and the demand is not active. Quota- 
tions in that market yesterday were as fol- 


as follows: 


to be 


lows: 
EASTERN STOCK. 
Creamery, State, pails, fancy... ... 21 
Creamery, State, tubs, fancy _ G21 
Creamery, prime......... ecceccscece EMMEDIONS 
CTEAMETY, BOOd.... 0 -ceceeeeerervees 15 @16 
CrOQEBOTY, TAI... ccs ccccccccccccces 13 @14 
State dairy, tubs, fancy.... 19 @2) 
State dairy, tubs, good.............+. 17%@18 
State aairy, tubs, fair........ 15 @16% 
State dairy, Welsh, prime..... 17 @1v% 
State dairy, Welsh, fair to good 15 @16 
WESTERN STOCK. 

Western Creamery, fancy............ 20 @w 
Western imitation creamery, choice. 15 @15% 
Western do, good to prime........... 14 @i4h& 
Western dairy, fine...........ceeeeees @14% 
Western dairy, g00d.............e 13 @13% 
Western dairy, ordinary............. 11 @l2 
Western factory, June firkins, extra 

firsts ee sate iptses @14 
Western factory, June firkins, firsts 13 @13% 
Western factory, June tubs, extra 

firsts ... a heeees / 13% 
Western factorv. June tubs, firsts 124%@13 
Western faetory, fresh firkins, extra 

firsts ss ee .... 18 @13% 
Western factory, fresh firkins, firsts 12 @12% 
Western factory, fresh tubs, extra 

Srs‘s... es ee > 12% 913 
Western factory, fresh tubs. first ... @i2 
Western fac ory, seconds......... 11 @11% 
Western dairy and factory thirds.. 10 @10% 


CHEESE. 
The market has, as expected, declined 
during the week, and the outlook is far from 
being favorable. Raports from Utica, Little 
Falls, New York and Montreal all show ec- 
cumulations of stock, with buyers holding 
off for a lower range in values. Referring to 
the situation the Utica Hera/d says: 


‘* Last week the Herald suggested that it 
would be good policy to lower the price on 
summer stock, and by thus aiding to move 
it we could helptoward making a market 
for the later cheese. Such a movement in 
prices has been commenced, but it can hard- 
ly stop where itis now. Receipts last week 
were very moderate for the time of year, 
and yet they did not help prices, nor did 
they encourage foreign trade, since it is un- 
derstvod that nearly one-half of the exports 
were direct consignments by the owners of 
the goods. With the large accumulations of 
stock, and with the heavy market abroad, it 
is very doubtful, to say the least, if a de- 
cline of 4c is going to be a great relief to 
the market. Prices have got to recede toa 
point where these stocks ean be disposed 


of.’’ 
The Montreal Gazette thus sums up the 


situation there: 

‘‘ Although no actual decline can be 
quoted for the reason that holders have 
maintained a comparatively firm attitude, it 
is evident that prices are Sagging off, and 
the business done has been practically con- 
fined to underpriced goods. Necessitous 
puyers would probably have to pay full 
prices for finest, but on the other hand 
sellers in the same position would find it 
difficult to exceed 8<c. Such in brief is the 
present condition ot the market, which it 
must be conceded is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. Judging from the action of exporters, 
the acknowledged heavy supplies, the 
character of the cable news, the continued 
weakness in New York State and the de- 
terioration of the quality of much of the 
stock, the dutlook undoubdtedly favors a 
weak market, especially as there is none of 
the old time speculative vigor apparent. 
The New York State market to-day went 
we lower, with business dull, which de- 
pressing influence will, no ‘doubt, exercise 
considerable effect here. Stocks in this 
city are estimated as high as 100,000 boxes, 
with an enormous supply held back in the 
country and the weather favorable for a big 
fall make.” 





In this market quotations are 9@9}¢c 


Le INS So A ETE RT at 


@10c for New York. 
prices are }¢¢ less, Skims are nominal at 5 
@se, according to quality. At Chicago 
there is 8 fair home demané for choice 
creams for local trade, but exporters are do- 
ing nothing beyond taking a few low 
grades. Stocks are large. Quotations 
yesterday were as follows: Cheddars, 
si<@s%e per lb; do flats, s@s8s{e; do 
Young America, 834@9e; low grades, 4@7¢} 
poor to choice skims, 2@6c, At New York 
the merket yesterday showed some improve- 
ment over the previous three or four days, 
and the tendency seemed to be towards a 
steadier market. Qnotations were unR- 
changed, and range about the same a3 @ 
week ago on the finest makes. Quotations 
in that market yesterday were as follows: 


State factory, full cream, colored..... 8°s@ 8% 
State factory, full cream, white.,..... S%@ 8% 
State factory, Z00d.................... 84@ 8% 
Stacie factory, medium grades cream 7%4'@ 8 
State factory Ordinary................ 7 @7% 
State factory, ligbt skims.......,..... 6%@ 6bs 
state factory, medium................ 4%4%@ 6 
S ate factory, full skims.............. 2 @4 
ObsO BOG; DOG ise vi ciisineicccciced inne 7K@ 8 
Ghio MAGS, OLGA ono. ocsccccacc exes i Gt 


The receipts of cheese in New York for 
the week ending August 16 were 74,152 
boxes, against 79,776 the previous week, 
and 78,684 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1887. The exports from all Atlantic 
ports for the same week were 4,408 624 Ibs., 
against 7,137,740 Ibs. the previous week, 
and 6,244,083 lbs. the corresponding week 
in 1887. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was 
quoted dull for American white and colored 
at 463, Od. percwt., the same figures quoted 
last week. 


—————@ @ b>. 


WOOL, 

The eastern markets continue to show a 
good amount of activity and increasing 
strength in values. The advance from the 
lowest points reached is fully 1@1}¢¢, and 
holders are firmer at the advance than they 
were when the lowest range was reached. 
In fact the future is brightening, as there is 
a general belief that the American people 
will never consent to have an industry as 
widely spread and as beneficent as sheep 
husbandry legislated out of existence at the 
whim of politicians. Whether this belief is 
rightfully grounded or not there is no dis- 
puting the fact that it is ground 
among those 
dealers and manufacturers. 


gaining 
interested—wool-growers, 


The last reports from Boston are very 
favorable, and indicate a large increase in 
business and a Slight rise in prices. The 
Boston Commercial Bulletin in its last is- 
sue, puts the sales of last week at 9,122,000 
pounds, of which 8,418,000 pounds were do- 
mestic and 704,000 pounds were foreign. 
These sales are the largest 
and as they have been accompanied by an 
advance in some and a generally 
stronger feeling, the market has been a 
most peculiarly interesting one. The Bul 
letin says of the market: 


ever recorded, 


lines 


‘The figures of the amount of wool sold 
do not fairly represent the actual transa>- 
tions this week, and if the figures could be 
scaled down to the point of actual, bona fide 
sales tomanufacturers this week the amount 
of sales would be much less. In other 
words, sales have been reported this week 
which have been made the last two weeks 
as well asin this week, and this lumping of 
two or three weeks’ business has naturally 
swelled ths amount recorded this week. 
Again, we have reason to believe that some 
dealers who had-previously sold out large- 
ly of their wools have been trying to cover 
sinee the advance began, and have bought 
of other dealers, and some of these sales are 
included for the footing up for this week. 
Even allowing tor all this however, the 
present week has been one of the greatest 
activity, and cannot fail to be a memorable 
onein the trade. This is the third week of 
activity, and the volume of trade may be 
seen by the total of sales, which for 
the three weeks foots up 19,381,- 
000 pounds. This is a_ stupendous 
aggregate for three ‘weeks’ business. 
There is no question that manu- 
facturers who have received good orders for 
light weighis, though at lower prices than 
last year, have been free buyers. This has 
been natural, as they had previously heid 
out of the market and were pretty bare of 
stock, but now findinga good market for 
goods opening, the fear of tariff changes to 
a great degree dissipated, and the ‘prices of 
wool low, they have bought very freely. 
The result is that dealers who were very 
free sellers earlier in the season now find 
the market solidly in their favor. Prices 
have naturally advanced on the grades of 
wool in demand, though the advance has 
not been general. A reasonable advance 
in prices from the figures noted early in the 
season is justifiable, but the market does 
not seem to bein any condition for a boom, 
even though the clip in the aggregate is 10 
or 15 per cent sbort, and an extra advance 
will be followed by a reaction.”’ 


In the reported sales the past week Mich- 
igan X reached 27c in a number of in- 
stances, and some choice lots brought 28e. 
This would indicate an advance of fully 2¢ 
from the prices of six weeks ago, and brings 
values up to a point where buyers in the in- 
terior will be able to avoid losses on their 
purchases, and in some instances to make 
some money. Fine fleeces were in best de- 
mand, and fine combing and delaine are 
very firm. From the demand for fine fleeces 
it looks as if a change in the style of goods 
has been determined on, as worsted wools, 
such as those from the Down breeds, have 
not been in active request or shared in the 
advance. Texas and Territory wools have 
been active, as have also Australian wools. 


The New York market has not shown so 
much activity as that of Boston, but there 
is a much stronger feeling apparent there. 
Stocks are light in both New York and 
Philadelphia, while in Boston they are be- 
low the average. It is apparent that much 
of the clip is yet in growers’ hands or that 
it is much shorter than any estimate yet 
given would show. In neither of those 
markets have purchases been as free or the 
advance in values so great as in Boston. 
Dealers in those markets appear to be more 
conservative than present circumstances 
would seem to make necessary. 

A telegraphic report ot the Boston market 
yesterday shows continued strength and ac- 
tivity, with fine wools most sought after. 
The report says : 

‘There has been a good demand for wool 
this week, although not as great as the pre- 
vious one. The sales include 6,425,000 lbs. 
of domestic fleece and 175,000 Ibs. of for- 
eigu, making the week’s sales foot up 
6,600,000 lbs. This is about 2,000,000 Ibs. 
Jess than that of last week. Among the 
larger sales are 512,000 lbs. of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania at 273¢@32c; 45,000 Ibs. of 
Ohio No. 1 at 32@332; 290,000 Ibs. Michi- 
gan X at 26@28c; 565,000 Texas at 
15@20c; 235,000 Ibs. Oregon at 15 
@16c; 450,000 Ibs. of California at 12 
@20c; and 266,900 Ibs. Territory at 12 
@25c. A fair demand is noted for XX Ohio 
at 30c forordinary and 31c for choice. X 





Ohio is in small supply, and sales are r:- 


per Ib. for choice fullcream State, and 974 | ported at 302 but the price of average wools 
From first hands | : 


8 Steady at 28% Michigan X has moved 
reely under 27¢. Nothing at all desirable 
can be obtained, and a large proportion of 
the wool on the market is held at 28¢. No. 
1 combing and clothing wools are in good 
request and steady at quotations. Delaines 
are taken well at 29¢ for gvod Michigan, 
while desirable Ohio selections command 32¢; 
unwashed combing and clothing wools have 
sold quite freely, Fine and fine medium 
territery wools received the greatest amount 
of attention and are the most active on the 
list. Kine A super and extra pulled wools 
have met with a brisk dewand, and some 
selections of eastern pulled have brought Le 
to2c a pound more than they were offered 
at (hree weeks ago, and holders of fine wools 
have more coufidence in the markets. 
Western extras are still low and some are 
offered on abasis of 50c clean. The best 
grades of California pulled sell at 80@52c. 
Australian wool is in good demand. All 
grades clothing wool has sold on a basis of 
T0@72¢ clean, while fiue combing aud cross 
breeds are unchanged, 

The following is a record of prices made 
up from actual sales in the eastern markets: 
Ohio XX and above, 29!¢@31c; Ohio XX, 
28@29¢; Ohio X, 27@28c; Ohio No. 1, 32@ 
33c; Michigan X, 27@28c; Michigan No. 
1, 31@82c; Ohio delaine, 31@82c: Michi- 
gan Gelaine, 27@30c; Obio unwashed and 
unmerchantable, 19@22c; Michigan do., 18 
@21c; No. 1 Ohio combing, washed, 
34@35c; do Michigan, 32@38¢e; Kentucky 
and Indiana 4-blood combing, 26@27c; do 
\y-blood combing, 25@26c; Missouri and 
Illinois 3g-blood combing, 25@26c; do %- 
blood combing, 24@25c; Texas fine, 12 
months, 17@19¢; do 6 to 8 months, 15@17e; 
do medium, 12 months, 20@28c; do 6 to 8 
months, 18@20c; do fa!) fine, 14@16c; do 
medium, 15@16c; do heavy, 3@5c less: 
Georgia, 244¢@25e; California northern 
spring free, 18@21¢c; Middie Co. spring, 15 
@1i7c: Southern spring, 11@15¢; California 
burry and defective, 10@ile; Australia 
combing, 39@41c; do average, 33@38; do 
do cross-bred, 86@40c; do ciothing, 30@35e; 
Cape, 25@27c; English % to 3% blocd, 
32@36e. 





‘“* TRUSTS,’ 

‘A trust is a travesty on commerce, an 
insult to manhood, and a menace to free- 
dom. In fact, the real philosopher can find 
no moral distinction between commercial 
extortion and highway robbery. Something 
must be done to make these invisible crea- 
tures called corporations, criminally us well 
as civilly responsible—Zeras Farm and 
Ranch. 

‘Trusts’? are the natural outcome of 
sharp and unprofitable competition, and in 
legislating against them laws will have to 
be very gaarded or injustice may be done to 
individuals not deserving it. First, let 
See what ‘‘trusts’”? are and who compose 
them. The first ‘‘trust’’ which attained 
prominence in the United States was in- 
tended to promote the interests of laboring 
men and protect them from the injustice of 
employers. These werecalled trades unions, 
Their object was to forma ‘‘trust’”’? in all 
classes of skilled labor, compel all employ- 
ers to pay a higher rate for it than had been 
done, and al3o drive every workman into 
joining them by striking against the em- 
ployment of those who were not members of 
these organizitions. These were not known 
under the opprobrious title of ‘‘ trusts,’”’ bat 
to all intents and purposes they combired 
just the same peculiarities, and adopted the 
same tactics in dealing with those who op- 
posed them. With miny things against 
them they did much good to the interests of 
labor. So long as they are managed by men 
of wisdom and with broad views such 
‘*trusts’’ or unions are a safeguard against 
the attacks of unscrupulous employers, 
anda means of relief against oppression 
which the individual man could not with- 
stand with any hope of suczess. But while 
beneficent in this respect these unions can 
be made the meansof the most merciless op- 
pression. Let aman who does not wish to 
become a partner in their ‘‘ trust” or union 
be discovered, and he is at once hunted like 
a wild animal. First he is stigmatized as a 
‘*seab.”?> Then his employer is notified 
that he must be discharged at once or all 
‘*strike’’ work. The employer sees no rea- 
son why he should be at the loss of a fight 
with his men and at once accedes to their re- 
quest. The manis discharged. But now his 
troubles only begin. He leaves his home to 
seek employment in another city. But there 
he finds the postoffice has informed the 
‘*unions ”’ that he is a ‘‘scab,’’ and though 
he was starving on the street, and in every 
way a respectable, honest citizen, the work- 
man who should assist him would be liable 
to be punished for doing so. He may travel 
from place to place, seek employment at 
other kinds of labor, but the ‘‘unions”’ have 
placed the mark of Cain on his brow, and 
he fails to find a place where he can sell his 
labor. He is thus kept out of the marke$s 
with his laber, and the employer who would 
give him work openly or clandestinely, to 
keep him from starvation, would be punish- 
ed when discovered by having his establish- 
ment and its products ‘‘ boycotted.’’ 

This was the earliest form of the *‘ trust,’’ 
and reached its apotheosis when the Knights 
of Labor were organized to control the en- 
tire labor of the country, and tbrough them 
its industrial and commercial interests. 
Now comes the sugar trust, the whisky 
trust, the oil combination, the dressed beef 
combination, the coal trust, and others, 
which are all intended tokill out competi- 
tion and secure higher prices for their pro- 
ducts. 

Such combinations, it seems tc us, are of 
the same nature as conspiracies, for they 
conspire to injure the business of those who 
will not join them, and to compel the public 
to pay high prices for actual necessities, 
The organization of labor has brought 
about the organization of capitel, and the 
results are amenace tothe material inter- 
ests ofthe country. Combinations are form- 
ed to fight combinations. Antagonisms are 
engendered which may at any time break 
forth in open rebellion against law and 
order. 

So faras labor ‘‘trusts’’ or ‘‘unions” 
are concerned the statements mace afe not 
mere fanciful ideas. They are plain facts 
with which we have been acquainted for 
thirty years. The organizations are gradually 
becoming more oppressive as they become 
stronger. And when “‘trusts’’ are talked 
of, and the ‘‘ union’? man denounces them 
in unmeasured terms, let him see if he him- 
self is free from the worst features of these 
public conspiracies. We have always 





Frost reported in some portions of Calhoun 





County on the 23rd, but no damage was done 


found that the most unrelenting enemy of ST 
the working man was the working man| Tue potato crop in this State promises to 
himse!f. be the largest ever grown. The short crop 


and high prices of last year have increased 
the acreage, and the cutlook is favorable for 


STOCK SALES IN MICHIGAN. 
The following dites have been selected 
by Michigun breeders for sales of improved 
stock: 

SEPT, 13 & 14—Shorthorn, Holstein-Friesian 
and Jersey cattle and Merino and Shropshire 


sheep—at State Fair, Jackson, J. A. Mann, 
Auctioneer, 


yr ~ ?em W.C. Wixom and W. T, John- 

son, J. J ann, Auctioneer. 

O07. 18—shorthorn cattle, at Albion, Calhoun 
0., by Mesers. Peckham & Son, J. A. Mann, 
Auctioneer, 
Parties who contemplate sales in this 

State during the fall nonths should claim 

lates at once, and notify us, 80 that no con- 

flict in dates will oveur. 


EG 


A FEW NOTES ON HORTICUL- 
TURE AT SOUTH HAVEN. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

The apple crop, which promised in the 
early part of the summer to be nearly me 
dium, is now almost a total failure, and tie 
Peaches 


all varieties were never so abun- 


Same may be said of crab apples. 
asacropat 
dant. varieties are marketed, 
with only small returns to the producer. 


The earlise 


growers of South Haven and 
01 last Saturday, at the residence of Hon, 
C. J. Mouroe, it was decided 


Caseo, held 
to advise 


such peaches as Amsden, Alexander, Louise, 
Beatrice and Rivers, and some werein favor 
of discarding the Hale. 

Several orchardists intend to 
and burn al! the early kinds enumerated 
above. The reasons given are: Ist, they all 
are of poor quality; 2nd, they cause a glut 
in the market, and 3rd, the receipts hav: 
no margin for the grower. 

Pears of some varieties are a fair crop but 
on the whole there will be ne glut of this 
fruitin the market, ifwe may judgeof other 
parts of the county by what we see here, 
The Bartlett is the only variety excep’ the 
Clapp and Louise Bonne baaring a larze 
crop this season. Grapes araa large crop 
and prices will rule low. 

Wheat yields better than was anticipated 
early ‘n the season. Oats were never bet- 
ter. Hay is afaircrop, and potatoes are 
excellent. 

lintend to goand compete for some of 
the premiums offered by our friend Mr. 
Watkins, at the State Fair. 

JOSEPH LANNIN. 
Soutu Haven, Aug. 21st, 


root out 


1833. 





For years it has been a standing joke to 
compare a brave but foolish man to the bull 
which attempted to butt the locomotive off 
the track. There was a tradition that such 
had existed in the ‘‘sweet long ago,’”’ but 
many thought it apocryphal. Time, how- 
ever, has vindicated the truth of the story, 
for we now have an authentic report of such 
an attempt by a modern bull, and, as it is 
an axiom with breeders that ‘‘like produces 
like,’’ the tradition must of necessity have 
been founded upon facts. Had the tradi- 
tional bull not existed how could his modern 
representative been produced? But here is 
the story, as related by a special telegram 
from St. Johns, New Brunswick, under date 
of Thursday last: A huge bull strayed on 
the Grand Southern railway (Russell Sage’s 
road) yesterday, and seeing an engine with 
a picnic train approaching concluded he 
would try what kind of metal Russell’s loco- 
motive was made of. With lowered head 
and tail switching from side to side he 
charged upon the iron horse. There wasa 
bellow, a cloud of dust and a hissing of 
steam for a minute or two, and then all was 
still. When the smoke of the conflict clear- 
ed away it was found that the locomotive 
had been thrown off the track and was ly- 
ing ina ditch. Alongside the engine was 
the body of the brave bull, his horns locked 
in the bars of the cowcatcher. None of the 
excursionists were injured. 

—~—ee 
THE entries in the several departments of 
the State Fair, especially of live stock, are 
unusually large up tothe present time. We 
see Senator Palmer will send a fine lot of 
Percherons, and from the far off Saginaws 
Judge Marston will send forth a good repre- 
sentation of his fine herd of Jerseys, and it 
will take good ones to get away with them. 
Everything appears favorable for a State 
Fair worthy of the name, and with good 
weather we look for one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held in the State. Fruit-grow- 
ers from the western shore are going to be 
large exhibitors, and in this department of 
the Fair there will be a great show. 
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HARVEST Excursions.—The Chicago & 
Grand Trunk, Detroit, Grand Haven & Mil- 
waukee and the Toledo, Saginaw & Muske- 
gon railways announce that harvest excur- 
sion tickets to principal points in the West, 
Southwest and Northwest, which are 
located one hundred miles beyond Missouri 
river or St. Paul, will be on sale at all prin- 
cipal stations on their lines, at the low rate 
of one fare for the round trip. Dates for 
sale of tickets are Aug. 21st, Sept. 11th and 
25th, Oct. 9th and 23rd, limited for return 
30 days from date of issue. Persons in- 
tending a trip to the west and return should 
at once* communicate with the nearest 
agent of above companies, 

e 
VERMICIDAL DRESSING.—We call the 
attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment of this new insect destroyer. It has 
been tested to some extent in our State and 
has proved very effective with the gardeners 
around Detroit. 1t has also been tried with 
success, the company claims, on the weevil. 
It is sown at the same time as the grain, 
and in the same manner as fertilizers. Five 
to ten pounds per acre are said to be suffi- 
cient, so that the expenseof making a test as 
to its efficacy is small, and if it has the 
virtue claimed for it, the investment will be 
&@ good one. 
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HALF RATE HARVEST EXCURSIONS.— 
On Aug. 21, Sept. 11 and 25, Oct. 9 and 
25, the Wabash Western railway will sell 
round trip tickets to points in Arkansas, 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakote, Min- 
nesota and Montana at one single fare. 
Tickets wil! be good to return any time 
within 30 days. For further information 
call or address A. F. Wolfschlager, ticket 
agent, 167 Jefferson Ave. 








to crops. 


a good yield. 


OOT. 17—Shorthorn cattle, at Wixom, Oakland } 


At alarge meeting of the leading frui - 


nurserymen. not to propagate any more of 


| crop is a failure in Great Britain and in 

| Many portions of the Continent, so that 

there ought to be a good demand at fair 
prices for the crop. 





NEWS SUMMARY 


Michigan. 


Charlevoix will give a bonus of $25,909 to 
the vetroit, Charlevoix & Escanaba ra‘iroad 


The Detroit pension office will 


L pay out 

about aimiiiion doliarsin pensions on S¢ p! 
Ist. 

Judge C. A. Stacy, well-known lawyer of 


Tecumseh, celebrated his golden wedding or 
the 21st. 


Burt Foster, a twelve-year-old lad of 
lyn, was trampled to death by a horse 
stable this week. 


> 
brook 


C. Wakeman, of Tyrone, Livingsto n 
has sold 13 Hampshiredown sheep to A med 
Chapman for $175. 


A Saginaw man who recently made an as- 


signment, finds his assets come within 22] of 
covering his iabilities 

Prof. Elisha Jones, of the Uaivers who 
died in Denver on the Jith, was buried at 


Ann Arcr on the? ‘th. 


batt «field 


The Michigan monuments a 
Gettysburg are to be dedicated in Oc 
a day to be named Jater. 

The fisi commission is at work at Torct 
Lake, Antrim County, which has been stock- 
ed with ‘and-locked salmon. 

Heo fruit is a good crop in Ingham Co oty. 
A Williarcston dealer bought 12,500 dozer 
eggs in seven days, paying $1,750 for them. 


The Adrian Times says Mr. Stewart, of Te- 
cumseh, owner of a celery farm of 9) acres, 


c'eared nine thousand do!lars off it last year 

Tw) wooden vessels, to cost $75,000 each. 
will be built at Port Huron this winter, to bs 
placed on the Grand Haven & M likes 
line. 


At Portland, a new implement 1a 
een erected, 30x19 feet, to be used as a 
show-room for displaying carriages at the 
coming fair. 


go 
¥ 


Tne Holly’Advertiser thinks that th 


peach crop promises to be an unusua!!y large 
one, the speech crop this fall will be uch 
larger. Right you are. 

The new grain elevator at Port Huron is 


said to be one or the best and strongest in the 
State. It will hold 455,000 bushels of grain, 
and is the fifth elevator in the city. 


A Leslie man is going to compete for the 
£25,0U0 offered by the English government to 
the peraon who will invent something which 
will destroy the rabbits of Australia. 


picnic of the farmers of Ingbam and Jackson 
Counties at Pleasant Lake. J.J. Wo 1man, 
of Paw Paw, was the orator of the day. 


George Ashiey, son of a well-to-do farmer 
near Greenville, was arrested this week, 
charged with uttering forged checks. He 
had issued six checks, amounting to $213. 


C. D. West, of Madison, Lenawee County, 
wii! move his creamery outfit to the Lenawee 
County fair, and show the whole process of 
maxing fine farm dairy butter to the visitors. 


H. C. Kudner, editor of the Lapeer Demo- 
crat, Wis marr edto Miss Lena Cutting onthe 
2lst. One by one the bachelors go over to 
the majority; it is ‘* kismet;"’ they can't help 
it. 

Celery culture was only com-_nenced in the 
vicinity of Jackson about three years ago, 
but at present there are over 125 acres under 
cultivation. S. Heyser has the largest area, 
38 acres. 


Pontiac Bill Poster: We have been handed 
a specimen of Hungarian grass that is @ 
curiosity. Upon one stalk are about 100 
heads, forming one large head over ten 
inches in length. 


The Kimble Engine Company, with capital 
of $75,000, has been formed at Kalamazoo to 
engage in the manufactu e of Kimble engines, 
boilers, pump?2,, &c. A Luilding 
bought and another will be erected. 


The Farmers’ Association of Oak.and, 
Washtenaw and Livingston Counties held 
their acnual picnicon the 18th, at Whitmore 
Lake, ten thousand people being in attend- 
ance. <A delightful time is reported. 


bas been 


Ishpeming will now demand a license from 
all shows, tfakirs, etc., doing business in that 
town. Within a few weeks $75,000 have been 
taken out of the city by such men, one com- 
bination making $7,000 in two weeks. 


The usual August picnic of the Farmers 
Association of Lenawee and Hilisda'e Coun- 
ties was held at Davil’s Lake onthe 23rd. with 
twenty thousand people present. Mrs. Perry 
Mayo, of Battle Creek, made the principa 
address. 


C. E. Wakeman, of Tyrone, Livingston Co., 
will build a silo this fall, and is growing a 
fleld of ensilage corn which is already ten 
feet high and noears. He calculates to cut 
three tons of millet to the acre from the land 
devoted to that crop. 


There is only one toothpick factory in 
Michigan, and that is located at Harbor 
Springs. They are manufactured at the rate 
of 7,500,000 per day of tem hours, and sold at 
the rate of $1.90 per case of 100 boxes con- 
taining 150,000, or about 300 for a cent. 


Flint Globe: A singular accident is re- 
ported to Wm. Proper, residing a mile west 
of Gaines Station. He was doing something 
about a heifer on the premises, when the 
animal suddemly threw up her head, one 
horn striking Mr. Proper on the left side of 
the neck and producing paralysis of the right 
side and body. 


The last rail on the Toledo, Saginaw & 
Mackinac railroad is in place and East Sagin- 
aw and Durand are united by a continuous 
lineof steel. The road is 40 miles long, with 
15 miles of spurs and sidings. Ballasting wi 
be completed Sept. 15. The most remarkable 
thing about the construction of this road is 
that not a dollar has been borrcwed nor a 
bond issued for its construction, and the cor- 
poration is free from debt. 


In Michigan, in 1884, there were 2,434,967 
sheep, the largest number ever reported. In 
1888, 1,975,562 are credited to the Stase. The 
wool clip this year is estimated at 11,598,047 
Ibs., 229,600 lbs. less thanlast year. Although 
the number of sheep has largely decreased,the 
average clip per head has increased, owing to 
the better grade of sheep and the number of 
thoroughbred animals. Fifty per cent of 
Michigan farmers keep sheep. 


During the soldiers’ reunion at Allegan, 
some of the members of Camp 1058. 0. V., of 
Kalamazoo, were in a tent loading cartridges, 
when some one passing dropped a cigar stub 
which ignited some powder that had been ac- 
cidentally spilled. Five of the lads were 
blown from the tent and terribly injured, and 
L. F. Weed so badly that he died in a few 
hours. The others will probably recover, but 
will have cause to remember their escape Dy 
the scars they will carry. 


Rt. Rev. S. S. Harris, Bishop of Eastern 
Michigan, died at London, Eng., on the 2lst, 
whether he had gone to attend a session of 
the Pan-Angelican Synod. He was about to 
start on a tour through Europe and the Holy 
Land, but suffered a paralytic stroke from 
which he never recovered. He had been 
bishop of Michigan not quite nine years, be- 
ing ‘consecrated Sept. 17, 1879. His death is 
greatly lamented, as he was & man of versa- 
tile talents, genial and generous. 








General. 


Congress will give Mrs. Sheridan a pension 
of $3,509 per year. 

The conscience fund in the Nationa treas~- 
ury amounts to $490,000. 

The fisheries treaty was rejected by the 
Senate on the 2lst, on a strictly party vote. 
The treasury department at Washington 
paid out ten million doliars on account of 
pensions on the 21st. 





The value of the property destroyed by this 
week's storm in Western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia is estimated at one million 
dollars. 


Oliver Dalrymple, the bonanza farmer of 
Dakota, has ventured his reputation as & 
prophet on the statement that wheat will be 
worth a dollar before long. 


Two hundred cases of lead poisoning pl 
Newark, N. J., are attributed to the use © 
beer drawn through lead pipes and soft drinks 
from bottles rinsed with shot. 


The temperature in the Northwest one in 
the Lake region has been from three to! ve 
degrees lower than the previous average 





Per contra, we note that the 


during the month of August. 
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About eight thousand people attended the 












































































































































































































































































August 25. 1888. THR MICHIGAN FARMBAIR. B 
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iin l New Orleans | they trust, of special interest to their many Michigan Amber “— 29.4 Bushels, B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder ee combined with 
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Poetry. 


JUST LAZY. 








———— 





I'm the laziest man, I reckon, tbat a mortal ever 
reed. 

Got money? 
greed, 

Fer graspin’ an’ fer gripin’ where the revenue is 
found: 

I'm what you'd call a lazy ‘an—jes’ built fer lyin’ 
round! 


Nary dollar! I wasn’t built for 


Contented? Mighty right'I am; when spring 
winds whisper sweet, 

In the meadows where the daisies make a carpet 
for your feet; 

Where the nestin’ birds are chirpin’; where the 
brook, in witchin’ play, 

Goes laughin’ on, a-pushin’ all the lilfes out hi> 
way, 

You'll find me almost any time, a-lying at my 
ease, 

With the lull-song o° the locust, and the drowsy 
drone o’ bees 

Above me an’ aroun’ me; I'm a poet in my way, 

An’ I'd rather hear the birds sing than to shoot 
‘em any day! 

‘“*‘ Jes’ laziness,"’ they tell me, and I reckon they 
are right; 

But the world’s so full o’ beauty, an’ you can't 
see much at night! ° 

But different folks has different minds; 
drink from the same cup, 

When I'm talking to the l'lies they’re a-plowin’ 
of ‘em up! 


nor 


My field's a pastur fer the cows, an’ though it 
never pays, 

It's a source O° pleasure to me jes’ ter see the 
creeturs graze! 

The tinkle, tinkle o° the belis is such a pleasin’ 


sound. 
But I’m a lazy chap, you know, jes’ built fer 


lyin’ round! 
—F. L. Stanton, in Washineton Critic: 
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THE TIDE-LANDS. 


Miss Vanderpool came down the steps of 
her lodging-house and stood looking about 
her with an expression of discontent on her 
high-bred face. It was not a very genteel 
lodging-house, and it was not in a very gen- 
teel quarter. The paint was off in patches, 
and one of the faded green blinds hung on 
a sipgle hinge, The steps were worn and 
the little front area was used as a depository 
for wood and coal. There were a pair of 
dirty faces at the basement windows, and 
outside of the door Sairy Ann, the Gorgon’s 
eldest, watched her depart with undisguis- 
ed curiosity. Possibly she knew that Miss 
Vanderpool’s rent for her single room, 
third story in the rear, was a week overdue. 
She might have been stationed there as a 
spy by the Gorgon, her mother, to see that 
no recreant lodger contrived to slip off, bag 
and baggage, without a formal parting. 
She need not give herself any concern on 
Miss Vanderpool’s account, that lady re- 
flected. Her piano, the one article of value 
among her possessious, was too cum- 
brous to carry, and it was mortgaged up to 
its full value. Why was it that people 
never exhibited any conscience or honor 
about their music-teacher’s bills as they did 
about their butcher’s and washerwoman’s? 
Why was it that she, respected and ad- 
mired as the rich Miss Vaaderpool, could 
find no market for her accomplishments 
now that she must earn her daily bread? 
Why did every one take advantage of her 
and cheat her, down to the pawnbroker 
who had lately taken the last piece of jew- 
elry saved from her financial wreck? She 
was faint and hungryfand a gnawing pain 
that was new to her reminded her that she 
had lived on bread and water for six weeks, 
and that she had been on shert rations for 
the last few days. If she had been a sol- 
dier, now, she could have stood it right 
valorously, for there was martial *lood in 
her veins. But to suffer it for no heroic 
reason, in nothing but the common way! 
The thought humiliated her, and she put it 
aside. 

She was walking down the street, lined 
with low cottages, when she stopped betore 
one of the poorest and nearest, where a 
stunted lilac, just buddingin the front yard, 
gave evidence of some little refinement on 
the part of the occupants. But it was not 
this that attracted Miss Vanderpool’s atten- 
tion. Floating from the door-knob she be- 
held a little piece of thin white crape, tied 
with narrow ribbon, the wan banner of sor- 
row. This was the cottage where the two 
little girls had looked out upon ber, with 
laughing faces, every day as she passed by. 
Only yesterday they had flung her kisses 
from the window. Now one was gone. 
The shock bore down upon her with all the 
sense of a personal loss. 

She pushed the gate open and went up the 
steps. A woman opened the door and led 
her toa darkened room. It was the custom 
of the neighborhood to give free admission 
to visitors at such a time. In a little white 
coffin lay the younger of the two children. 
Beside it sat the father and mother, the 
woman sobbing quietly, the father with his 
arm about her, and in hi3 lap the remaining 
child, who had cried herself to sleep in his 
arms, 

‘*T am so sorry,’’ said Miss Vanderpool, 
gently; ‘‘ is there anything I can do?’’ 

The moment she spoke she regretted it. 
The mother uncovered her face and looked 
up piteously, then shrank from the strange 
visitor. 

**Nothing, nothing,’’ she moaned, ‘‘ un- 
less you could bring back my child.” 

‘*There, there, Emily,’’ said the man, 
patting her kindly; ‘‘don’t takeon so. It’s 
hard on all of us. We've got to bear it to- 
gether.’’ 

Miss Vanderpool’s eyes were wet as she 
went silently out of the room and closed the 
door bshind her. It had been a mistake, 
her coming. They had plainly resented the 
intrusion. If only she could have done 
Something for them, could haye given them 
Some testimony of her sympathy. To lose 
@ jittle life that was part of your very own 
must be hard, but doubly hard when poverty 
and want are attendant upon sorrow. ‘I'he 
arms chet tt ees as 

° iss Vander- 
pool had been accustomed to see grief 
smothered in the costliest of offerings, and 
this little creature was going to her last r est 
without so much as a flower in her little 
hands—the tin 

y hand that had thrown 
kisses to her but yesterday. 

She wished that she could get some flow- 
ere for that dead baby. It was A: 
there were none in the ¢j ger 

ty gardens, just 








recovering from the shock of a severe east- 
ern winter. She had no money to buy them 
from a florist. Up in the great house on 


the bluff that had baen her home 
there was a conservatory, and in it 
there was a magnificent climbing rose 


that she had planted herself, years gone 
by, and nurtured into a yigorous growth. 
Out of all the riches she had lost at this mo- 
ment she wished only for one of the large 
pointed buds, with its petals half unfolded, 
shut in alittle bower of green leaves. But 
that was out of the question. Not even for 
this sacred purpose could she ask any favors 
from the people in the house on the hill. 

A little later and there would be plenty 
of wild flowers outside the town. The vio- 
lets always came first. Nay; it was already 
the last of April, and with the soft wind 
blowing and the clear sunshine of the past 
two weeks the violets must be already out. 
She quickened her steps at the thought. A 
little brook ran through the town and cut 
& Narrow channel down the bluffs, on its 
way tothe sea. Near the foot of the bluffs 
there was a narrow beach of land stretching 
between the hills and the tide-lands, and 
there beside the brook she had gathered 
early spring violets since childhood. If she 
walked quickly she could easily get there 
and back again before the night had closed 
down. 

To reach the place she had to pass through 
the business portion of the town. Walking 
swiftly along, looking to neither right nor 
left, she was surprised to have some one ac- 
cost her. 

** Miss Vanderpool!’’ 

It was John Ashton, whom she had not 
seen since the day that she found her fa- 
ther’s name dishonored and herself beg- 
gared and homeless. He had asked her to 
be his wife aud she had refused. Was it 
because she had known him as a poor boy, 
born in the lowest walks of society, while 
the Vanderpools had inherited the wealth 
and high standing of many generations? 
Or was it because she elected to bear her 
poverty and disgrace alone? She flushed 
now as she recognized him. 

‘*One minute,’’ he said. 

‘*Not now, I cannot wait,’’ she insisted, 
and he stepped back without a word. 

What could he wish to see her for? She 
remembered what he had said that time. 
“If you were rich and honored I should 
have been too proud to address you.’’ She 
had resented the speech then. Recalling it 
now she could not help admitting that it 
did honor to John Asbton. She was think- 
ing of John Ashton the boy, the little ragged 
fellow who used to do chores about her fa- 
ther’s house, picking up an’education at the 
public schools, devoting himself to her ser- 
vice on holidays. John Ashton the man 
was a separate entity, and sh2 had never 
trusted herself to analyze her impressions 
of him. He was liked and trusted by all 
men, and very probably admired by women. 
She knew his errand to this place. He was 
a celebrated engineer now, and had come to 
take charge of a great project for reclaiming 
the tide-lands. People called the enter- 
prise ‘‘the march of improvement,’’ but 
Miss Vanderpool hated the march of im- 
provement and did not ‘care for benefits to 
commerce, but liked best the wide stretch 
of salt marshes with their rusty vegetation, 
their black pools and flitting fogs. She 
was coming to them now, for her path lay 
along their border, and soon she was beside 
them, and drew a long breath, inhaling ‘he 
fresh ocean air with its briny smell. She 
looked out to sea, where a luminous glow 
along the horizon commemorated the going 
down of the sun, and sullen clouds above 
presaged the gathering of the storm. She 
hoped with a feeling of pity new to her, 
that it might be clear tor an hour or two on 
the morrow, that the burial of the little 
child might not be made drearier by clouded 
skies and a driving rain. Not far away on 
the marsh, surrounded by broad pools which 
reflected the distant glow in the sky, she 
saw the tall chimney of a steam derrick 
and a low, barge-like shape that seemed to 
be anchored in the mud. She did not give 
herself much time to speculate now. Night 
was fast falling, and a little ahead she saw 
the tiny brooc she sought. But think a 
moment! Was it the right place? She 
hesitated for an instant in doubt and per- 
plexity, then looked quickly about to deter- 
mine her bearings by some familiar land- 
marks. There on the bluff were the square 
outlines of her old home, just visible against 
the sky, and there, off to the right, far be- 
yond, were the harbor lights. Just a little 
further on, then a sharp turn to the left, a 
climb up the rocks to the little bench that 
lay between the bluffs and shore, and she 
should find flowers. She pressed hurriedly 
on to gain the place before it should be 
wholly dark. She knew a way Up the 
bluffs, a steep and winding path, by which 
she could gain the lighted upper street when 
done. If only she could once find the 
flowers, the dewy, spring flowers, with their 
faint, sweet odor and their fresh sheltering 
leaves! All worldly thoughts seemed to 
fall away from her, the weight of disap- 
pointment and care was lifted from her 
beart, and she felt like an eager child, bent 
on her innocent quest. 

But what was this—the solid ground giv- 
ing way beneath her feet, every step tak- 
ing her deeper and deeper into a bottomless 
ooze, her feet drawn down and held by 
leaden weights! This was not the way it 
used to be along the banks of the little 
brook. In a moment the horror of the situ- 
ation flashed upon her. Deceived by the 
dim light or rendered careless by her wan- 
dering thoughts, she had strayed further 
from the town than she had supposed, and 
what she had mistaken for the little brook 
was really an estuary of the sea, bordered 
by treacherous bogs, a portion of the great 
waste of tide-land which the company were 
seeking to reclaim. Quick and sharp came 
other recollections. She remembered that 
children had been lost there when at play. 
She remembered that every now and then 
some man or woman had mysteriously dis- 
appeared from sight and knowledge, and it 
bad been whispered about that they had 
been last seen walking along the border of 
the tide-lands, But these were people of 
the lower classes, about whom the Vander- 
pools had given themselves little concern. 
She remembered now—ah, how sharply?— 
that she bad read with a curling lip that 
portion of the young engineer’s argument 
before the harbor commissioners, when he 
was pleading for permission to go on with 
his work, wherein he had advanced, as one 
of his strongest pleas, that many lives 





would be saved by the completion of the en- 


terprise. And now she, Judith Vander- 
pool, the last of her name, was about to 
succumb to this unheroic destiny. lt was 
better so. She would have chosen this very 
way of death, if she might. She had been 
tortured by one dread, over and over agaiD, 
during these years of poverty and privation, 
and she gave a little bysterica! Jaugh as 8-16 
remembered it now. If she had broken 
down and died in the midst of her unsuc- 
cessful struggle she had not the where- 
withal to buy her funeral shroud. Now no 
one would know, no one would care. 

Oh, the terror of it! Not death. Many 
were there who would know her and greet 
her gladly; father, mother, brother, friends 
of her chi}dhood—the only friends she had 
kept. But that last thought! To drop out 
and never be missed, to leave behind her 
not a human being who would care. Why 
should she grieve over it now? She had 
of her own will, separated herself from all 
human interests; she had never cared for 
human companionship or love. 

But, oh God! she did care. She knew it 
now. Face to face with this terrible and 
lonely death she had come toa knowledge 
of herself. Nursing her foolish pride and 
family traditions, measuring all the world 
by false standards, she had wronged herself 
most of all. What was it that had so 
touched her in the humble home she had 
just left, breaking down the barriers of her 
own reserve, drawing her on and out of her- 
self, until she longed to claim some little 
part in it? What was it but the glad and 
sacred atmosphere of pure family affection? 
Oh, if she could only live her life over, if 
she could but take up its tangled threads 
again with cleared vision and humbled 
heart. 

It was then that she sent up her first and 
only cry for help. Hitherto she had been 
silently res‘gning herself to death with a 
calmness and dignity befitting a Yander- 
pool. Nowa prolonged mournful ery went 
out over the marshes, which startled the 
seagulls, which rose and wheeled aimlessly 
about against the darkening sky. The cry 
was taken up and answered far out on the 
marshes. There was a sudden commotion 
about the barge, lanterns flashed outside, 
and by their light she could see dark form 
But she—she was sinking, 


moving about. 
sinking —— 
* * * * * 


When she came to herself she was in her 
little room. it was very quiet and comfort- 
able, Her landlady flitted in and out, with 
a look of honest concern on her care-worn 
face. Sothe world was not so hard after 
all. She—the Gorgon—seemed glad that 
her delinquent lodger was alive, and said no 
word about the rent overdue. Somebody 
had pulled the lounge on which she lay up 
to the stove, and there was a fire there, the 
first for many weeks, for her own fuel had 
given out in February, and she had been 
freezing ever since—freezing heart and 
body. And what was that brewing on the 
stove that sent such a delicious fragrance 
through the room? 

‘*Now, my dear,’’ said the Gorgon, pour- 
ing something into a clumsy earthen cup, 
and handing it to her, ‘* just you take this 
cup of coffee and bit of hot roll, and it'll set 
you up in no time. You've been looking 
peaked and mis’able this long time. Folks 
that feeds theirselves don’t take no proper 
care. I’ve been thinking, this iong while, 
that if you’d just take your living along of 
me and give pianpy lessons to my Sairy 
Ann—but I hardly dared ask it, you being 
sich a fine player and she having no instru- 
ment unless you’d maybe let her come up 
and practice times when you was in and 
could watch and see she didn’t dirty the 
pearl keys or spile it——’’ Homely and 
rough as she was, there was a delicate flush 
on her thin cheek as she checked herself in 
her bold presumption. 

‘*Don’t dare ask it!’ Miss Vanderpool 
would have acted as the child’s nurse, 
scrubbed floors, washed dishes, if she had 
asked it. The backbone of her pride was 
broken. But what was the woman saying 
now? 

‘* And now, if you’ll let me tidy up a bit 
and make things half way decent, for the 
gentleman’s been waiting to see you this 
long time.’’ 

‘The gentleman! What gentleman?” 
Miss Vanderpool was not used to callers. 
The landlady answered her inquiry: 

‘* Why, who but him that saved you! 
Him that brought you here in his arms, 
looking like dead and all covered with mud 
—and a pretty sight you were, Miss Van- 
derpool. And awful work it was a cleaning 
you up, if you be a lady!’’ 

What made Miss Vanderpool’s face aflame 
aud her heart beat so? It might be any one 
of a thousand men. There was no reason, 
no reason in the world, she told herself, 
why it should be any particular one. 

Yet, as luck would have it, it was John 
Ashton! No, not luck. Chance rarely fa- 
vors such men ashe. All that they have is 
won by hard endeavor and persistent faith, 
and dogged watchfulness. Luck is more 
apt to buffet them, to call out the slumber- 
ing forces in them and show the stuff of 
which they are made. He had turned and 
followed Miss Vanderpool at a respectful 
distance that afternoon he had met her on 
the streec. It was getting late, and he had 
some old-fashioned notions, now almost 
out of date, prejudicial to a woman’s going 
about at night, unprotected, upon the 
streets. When he saw the lonely direction 
in which she was tending, he had followed 
still more resolutely, for he knew the char- 

acter of the men along the water front bet- 
ter than she. And who could tell whom 
she might meet in that wretched place at 
such an hour? When she stopped to look 
seaward he had some instructions to give to 
his foreman and because he feared she 
would discover him turning back. He had 

been first to hear the wild, beseeching cry, 

and to realize its purport; to start out with 

a party of men proviied with lanterns, 

planks, repes, everything needful; to man 

a boat and row fiercely up the slough, flood- 
ed at high tide, directly to the spot wbherea 
human life—so precious to him—was going 
out; to throw himself out upon the morass, 

bracing himself on the planks that they had 

brought, and finally, like the true knight 

that he was, to gather the unconscious girl 

in his arms, covered with mud as she was, 

and wrapping his coat about her, bear her 
to the place she called her home. 

Bat John Ashton was not the man to 

claim any recompense for the service he 
had rendered. The more serious her peril, 

the greater the risk he had run on her be- 


cate and distant in all his bearing toward 
her; that he should try to make her forget 
he had ever pressed any claims upon her. 
He would not haye come now had he been 
his own free agent. She saw that the mo- 
ment he opened the door, and shrank from 
her own thoughts. He surmised the look 
upon her face, and interpreted it in his own 
way. So she disliked him so much that it 
galled her to think that he had put her 
under such obligations. Well, well! 1f he 
had had the time to consider, it might have 
been better to have left it to one of the men, 
or, at least to have concealed his own con- 
nection with it, 

‘*Ycu are feeling better, Miss Vander 
pool?”’ 

There was nota note in his voice beyond 
the ordinary requirements of courtesy. She 
ans wered him in kind. 

“Quite well now, I thank you. Won’t 
you be seated,’’ motioning him to a chair. 

“IT thank you.’ But he still remained 
Standing, his hatin his right hand, his lett 
hand—was it her fancy, or were the fingers 
clenched?—hanging easily beside him. 

‘*T came,”’ he said, in a matter-of-fact 
way, ‘about a matter of business. I tried to 
speak to you on the street to-day. You 
were not willing to listen. You were right. 
lt was not the proper place.” 

‘*You mistook. It wasn’t that. I was 
preoccupied; I couldn’t have talked then— 
with any one,’ she explained, hurriedly, 
and in a low voice. He scarcely noticed 
her words and did not at all comprehend 
them, but went or, in a formal, business 
way: 

‘*A matter of business. I was authorized 
to conduct some negotiations with you. 
They concern the Vanderpool estate.’’ 

Weak as she was and broken as she was 
she could not suppress a little laugh, only 
half mirthfal, but wholly sarcastic. The 
Vanderpool estate! What had there been 
of it, since she came into possession of it, 
but an inextricable tangle of debt and liti- 
gation, lapsed contracts and forfeited 
rights! 

‘*Now that we have got ready for work 
we are in a position to negotiate for the 
tide-lands. ‘There are seventy acres belong- 
ing to the Vanderpool estate. I am em- 
powered to make you the following offer.’’ 

He drew a paper from his pocket and 
named @ sum which took Miss Vanderpool’s 
breath away. Enough —more than enough 
iv buy back the old home where her mother 
had died aud she was born; enough to re- 
store her to the life of affluence to which 
she had been bred; enough to place her 
forever above the reach of the petty priva- 
tions and racking cares that had sat so 
heavily upon her but yesterday. She raised 
herself up on one elbow and looked at him. 
Her eyes, always large, shone with an un- 
natural brilliance. He thought her exulting 
over her restoration to wealth and power. 

**T won’t ask you for an answer now,”’ 
he said; *‘ perhaps you had better consult a 
lawyer. May I say to the company that 
you will give your answer in writing?” 

He was moving toward the door, not even 
waiting for her answer, for he had deter- 
mined to give her no opportunity to refer 
to the events of the day. He was arrested 
by a single word: 


No woman ever speaks in such a way to 
aman she does not love, but the men do 
not always understand. John Ashton did 
not understand. Hecame back and stood by | , 
her side, looking down doubtfully into the 
shining eyes raised to his own, then quickly 
turned away. He was only a man, after 


steel him against any betrayal of weakness. 
Besides, she was a rich woman now, richer 
than she had been in the days when he had 
assured her he would have been tov proud 
to ask her to share his life. 

** John, are you going—so?” 
stood then, slowly at first, with a dawning 
comprehension of all the words meant, to 
him and to her. 
to open to him, as he gathered her into his 
arms. 

Had any other Vanderpool ever made 
overtures to the man she loved? Would the 
cheeks of dead and gone Vanderpools have 
reddened with mortification could they have 
witnessed this shameless betrayal of heart? 
Somehew Miss Vanderpool was so happy 
that she did not care. And as for the 
money— 

‘*It would have seemed like a curse if it 
had parted us, dear,’’ she said. 


+o 


A Box of Pills, 
1t will not take much time to explain how | s 
Dr. Inderwick came to write his curious 
book entitled ‘* The Awful Danger of Leay- 


S 
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One morning the Doctor was starting 


that he had made a mistake in preparing a 
certain box of pills. 
ten times too much of a very strong drug, | bh 
and this would make the pills dangerous to | bh 
take. Hewas a very absent-minded man, 
and this was the way his mistakes usually 
came to his attention. 

Dr. Inderwick grew pale. ‘This is 
probably the worst mistake I have made 
yet,”? he said to himself. ‘* Maria,’’ he 


box of pills in the parlor on the table?”’ I 
‘*Yes,”? came down the voice of Mrs. 
Inderwick; “and as I saw they were di- 
rected to Mrs. Simmons, I gave them to 
Jeanette to give to Mrs. Simmons’ little 
girlatschool. I supposed you had forgotten 
them.”’ Ss 
‘*Oh, Maria,’ he called back, ‘‘ they are 
wrongly made, and I greatly fear they will 
hurt some one. I must find Jeanette in- 
stantly.’’ $s 
So the Doctor hastened away to find 
Jeanette. But first Mrs. Inderwick made 
him put on a more comfortable coat, that, 
just as he was leaving, came in from Mr. 
Stackpole’s tailoring and repairing shop on 
the next street. So, with his nicely re- 
paired coat on that had just come in from 
Mr. Stackpole’s, the Doctor started forth. 

** Jeanette has been at school two hours,”’ 
thought the Doctor, as he strode along, 
‘*and she may have kept the pills, but it is 
not likely. No; I never knew a mistake of 
mine to end so easily as that. It would be 
too good altogether. They are sweet, and, 
if she has given them away for candy—l 
don’t want to think of it—I musn’t think 
of it,’’ the Doctor’s thoughts went on, while 
he strode forward yet more rapidly. ‘But 
there, were thirty-four pills in that box. 
Possibly Jeanette has by this time given 








half, the more need that he should be deli- 





one apiece to each of the thirty-four ebild- 


rheumatism and everything else. 
you must show me Instantly where this 
baker lives. 
of pills, but I will follow it if it takes me to 
China.’’ 


pills? 
Unfortunately it remained in his hands but 
a few minutes; his friend sent to borrow 
some pills; he had sent him the whole box- 
** John!’ ful. 
steeple in the next street. 


curious occupation. 


of repairing steeples. 
Inderwick found his man; he seemed hun- 
dreds of feet above him, and hardly larger 
all, and he had some bitter recollections to | than a crow. 


ground. 


ed the doctor, separating his words to make 
He uncer-| them clearer. 


Then heaven itself seemed replied the doctor with all his might. 


Then the faint voice came down again: ‘I 
left them at home in my other coat.’’ 


home; he eould not spare a moment to sat- 
isfy the curiosity of the crowd, nor even of 
the newspaper reporter, who had now arriv- 
ed on the scene. 
there—I shall not find them there,’’ he kept 


street. 


come out and rush off in another direction. 
No, he had not found them “there. The 
ing Poisons Carelessly about the House.” steeple-jack’s wife had sent off the coat 
which her hasband left at home to a repair 
down town, when he suddenly remembered | er’s that morning. 
the city, of whom there were probably a 
He had put in about | dozen, this coat with the box of pills in it 


tites for candy. 


the Doctor, rushing into the tailor shop the 
moment he reached there, ‘‘show me the 
coat you are repairing for Mr. Cummings, 
that steeple-jack! 
called up-stairs to his wife, ‘‘did you see aj ous pills in the pocket, which for two hours 


over the city. 
the coat; I’d rather you’d shoot me on the 
spot.”’ 


self, Doctor; the pills are safe,’’ replied Mr. 


them to me at once, Stackpole,” he said. 


away. You see when [hung up the steeple- 
jack’s coat they tumbled out of the pocket, 
and I supposed they fell from the pocket of 
your coat, which I had just finished repair- 
ing, and I sent it by my boyto your house.” 


I put on that very coat just before I left 
home.’’ 


back just two hours ago.’’ 


Stackpole. 

these two hours I have had them all the 
time in my own pocket,’’ said Dr. Inder- 
wick, feeling in his coat-tails behind. 


four, safe in their box.— Mail. 


ren, or say two apiece to each of seventeen 
children. In that case there will be a good 
deal of sickness. But possibly she has 
given the whole thirty-four to one child, or 
seventeen apiece to each of two children, 
and in that case—’”’ 

As fate would have it, no box of pills 
awaited the anxious doctor at the school 
when he got there. Jeanette did not have 
them, and of all places that one can imagine 
where had she left them? Inastove. Yes, 
incredible as this may seem. 

Jeanette, it seems, doubtless thinking 
housekeeping an accomplishment worth 
practicing, had a private establishment of 
her own in the backyer'| of Mr. Todbunter, 
the stove man, where she and Mr. Tcdhun'- 
er’s daughter kept house. Jeanetie used 
the oven of a second-hand stove that chanc- 
ed to stand there for a cupboard, and it was 
in this cupboard the box of pills had been 
left. 

On receiving the information, Dr. Inder- 
wick hastened to the stove store. ‘* Mr. 
Todhunter,’’ said he, ‘‘I desire you to take 
m2, without a moment’s delay, to a second- 
hand stove that stands in your backyard, 
near the southeast corner. You must not 
wait a single moment, for if 1 am not shown 
the stove instantly I will not be responsiple 
for the consequences. lt contains, in fact, 
a box of dangerous pills left there by my 
daughter, Jeanette, this morning, and I 
Shall have no peace of mind till I recover 
them.”’ 

‘*Tam very sorry indeed, Dr. Lnderwick,”’ 
replied Mr. Todhunter, ‘‘ but I sold that 
stove not two hours ago to a poor woman 
who lives on Poughkeepsie Street. 1 would 
not have sold it for anything had 1 known 
it contained a box of pills; but of course I 
could not be expected to know that, as pills 
are usually kept in cupboards or medicine 
chests, and not in stoves. This poor wo- 
man has agood many children, who if they 
tind the pills will probably eat them, box 
and all, on the spot, so that you had better 
go there as soon as you can.’’ 

Dr. Inderwick was off, in fact, like a 
flash, for Poughkeepsie Street. The poor 
woman and her children were all well, and 
none of the dreadful things had happened 
which Mr. Todhunter had lead him to fear. 
On the contrary, the pills had been found in 
the stove, and the poor woman had sent 
them to a baker, thinking that, as they were 
pretty good-looking pills, perhaps he would 
give her a loaf of bread for them, which she 
needed much more than medicine. The 
baker had done so, and thought he had the 
best of the bargain, since by their looks they 
appeared to him without a question to be 
the very same pills that he usually dough 
for his rheumatism at a price of twenty-five 
cents a box. 

‘* Yes, they will cure him, said Dr. Inder- 
wick wildly, when he heard this, ‘‘ of the 
Woman, 


I never expect to find that box 


The baker was easily found. The box of 
Ob, yes, he remembered it very well. 


The steeple-jack was working on a 
These steeple jacks are men who have a 
Dangling from long 


opes, they follow the dangerous business 
It was thus that Dr. 


‘*Hallo!”? shouted the doctor from the 
‘*Hallo!’’ came down in a far-away voiee. 


‘* Have—you—got—those—pills?”’ shout- 


‘*Yes,’’? answered the far-away voice. 
**Tarow—-them—down—in—stant—ly,”’ 


By this time quite a crowd had collected. 
They could see the steeple-jack making 
ome motions, as if searching his pockets. 


Dr. Inderwick ran to the steeple-jack’s 


‘*T shall not find them 
aying to himself as he rushed down the 


The crowd saw him disappear within the 
teeple-jack’s door, and almost immediately 


And of all repairers in 
ad gone tothe tailor, Mr. Stackpole, who 
ad eleven children, all with frantic appe- 


‘*For the love of mercy, Stackpole,’’ said 


It has a box of poison- 
have been chasing from place to place all 
Don’t tell me you haven’t 
‘**T beg you to take a seat and quiet your- 


tackpole. 


The Doctor sank into a chair. ‘Show 


‘*] cannot do that, Doctor,’’ replied Mr. 
tackpole, ‘‘as I have already sent the pills 


“It is strange,” said Dr. Inderwick, “but 


**Yes,’’ replied Mr. Stackpole, ‘*I sent it 
** And you put the pills—”’ 


** In the tail pocket.’’ 
**Then they must be there still.’’ 


There they were indeed, the whole thirty- 


Around the room on every side hung large 
cages with doors wide open; 


end stood a low table covered with a white 
towel, on which were two deep tin pie 
plates, painted a dark color, and full of we- 
ter for bathing, with a convenient perch 
between them. All over the room were 
birds, robin and blackbird, orioles and 
thrushes everywhere. 
splashing the water far and wide, there a 
solemn thrush deliberately discussing a 
piece of fruit; on one side a rose-breasted 
grosbeak sunning himself in a corner of the 
window sash, on the other the cat-bird 
searching over the desk for raisins or cur- 
rants; a heavy flicker running around on 
the floor, and a blue-jay standing on his 
mistress’ shoulder stuffing some treasure 
into her hair. 
them; 
though she were not there—-quite different 
from the way they behaved when the visitor 
went in—but at the same time not a motion 
of one of them escaped her. 


books, each one bearing the name of some 
bird, and anything peculiar or interesting, 
any unusual habit or unaccustomed sound, 
was at once recorded. Thus every day’s 
doings were safely written up at the moment 
of happening, when the incidents were 
fresh. 
eight or ten months she usually keeps her 
birds, gives her not only a fair acquaintance 
with the bird and a great help to the study 
of him in freedom, but a minute record 
of his behavior and habits under her eye. 
lf the birds are shy, she often turns her 
chair around so that her back is toward 
them, and with a hand-glass still watches 
them. 


ings of study; but in the summer, when 
one after another of her feathered family 
has flown, 
‘‘writes up’’ her little friends and their 
quaint and interesting doings. The one 
thing she most prides herself on ts accuracy, 
both of observation and of statement. 


in her own room, in the way already men- 
tioned, but in Prospect Park—some parts of 
“They must be there still,”’ repeated Mr. | which are quite wild and unfrequented— 
and during part of every summer in the 
** And while I have been rushing around | country, the real country, far from watering 
places or fashionable resorts. Her sum- 
mer study is conducted as faithfully as her 
winter study. Every morning, whatever 
the weather—for the heaviest downpour 


Facts About the Moon. 


A few weeks ago an important address 
was givenin London by Sir Robert Ball, 
the Astronomer Royal of Ireland, about the 
moon, In its course he made known the 
most recent conclusions of astronomers as to 
the moon’s composition, its climatic condi- 
tions and the probability of its being inhabi- 
ted. 

As our nearest neighbor in the solar sys- 
tem, the moon must always be an object of 
peculiar interest and of ardent investigation 
to the dwellers npon the earth. So much 
nearer is if than either of the planets, that 
we learn more about it, and observe its 
physical features more minutely. 

We know that the moon’s diameter is 
only one-fourth of thac ot our globe; that it 
i3 only 240 000 iniles distant from ue: that 
if the moon should disapp2ar from its orbit 
as satellite, a most important physical 
change on the earth, the cessation of tides, 
would take place; and that in bulk the moon 
is eighty times less heavy than the earth. 

We can discern, through powerful teles- 
copes, the general formation of that half of 
the moon’s surface which is turne 1 toward 


fifty miles wide. 


ble that the moon would support vegetation 
and animal and human life, 
agreement has now been reached by them 
that the moon is much older than the earth; 


has neither atmosphere, air nar water: that, 
in short, it is ‘‘ nothing else but a ball of 
extinct volcanic matter, lighted only by the 
rays of the distant sun.’’ 

No fires ever issue from the great volca- 
noes which are apparent on its surface; the 
huge hollowed-out craters emit no smoke. 
A vast and eternal silence reigns through 
all the dreary treeless, lifeless expanse. 

The moon, indeed, ‘‘is apparently aban- 
doned to death, nourishing no inhabitants, 
producing nothing resembling trees, flow- 
ers or beautiful things of any kind; useless, 

in short, except as a mass of extinct volean- 
ic rubbish, which drags the sea into tides, 
and reflects the sunbeams in moonlight; 
but whirls like a corpse in cerements of sil- 
ver cloth and black velvet, round and round 
the earth.’’ 

The astronomers have carefully constrvet- 
ed a geography of the moon, and have 
mapped out its regions, and given names 
to its various features. For instance, they 
have called some of the mountains ofthe 
moon ** Copernicus,’’ ‘** Posidonius,”’ 
** Clavias,” 


dreary valleys and waterless bays and Jakes 
have received fanciful but inapposite names 
such as the ‘* Bay of Clouds,’’ the ‘‘ Lake of 
Nectar,’’ and the ‘‘ Gulf of Rainbows.’’ 

Itis doubtful, according to Sir Robert 
Ball, if any increase of the magnifying 


definite knowlege to that which has alreadyr 
been acquired about the moon. 
that when the moon is brought by great 
lenses to within fifty (instead of, as now, 
250) miles of theearth, as it probably will 
be in the near future, the result of this im- 
proved observation will be mainly valuable 
as confirming the conclusions already arriv- 
ed at.— Youth's Companion. 





Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller. 
A writer in Drake's Magazine gives some 
interesting notes concerning the methods 
of work of Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, the 
lady who has written so interestingly on 
bird life. The author’s study is described 
as a large front room, with three sunny 
windows and a matting-covered floor and a 
large desk covered with books and papers. 
Before this, says the writer, ina comfortable 
rocking chair, with a tablet in her lap, as 
though writing, sat the bird-student. 


before each 
window rested a long perch; at the further 


Here a_ bluebird 


She did not appear to watch 


indeed, they seemed as free as 


Near to her hand was a pile of large noie- 


This course, pursued during the 


Not much work gets done in these morn- 


she collects her notes and 


Her bird studies are carried on not only 





does not discourage her, and wet feet and 





draggled skirts have no terro 
every morning she is out, 
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A RIDICULOUS MISTA}<¢ 


An Heroic Frenchman Mistakes , 
ing Bottle for a Revolver. Nutte 

When a lady and gentleman are to 
tete in a railway carriage and a os 
bell is rung it is invariably assyme. 
the sterner sex has been end mnie . 


h TS fo 
: unti 
birds, watching their work and tin” 


noting their habits. yer 

into her note-books, and — 
of this close observation She ha 
full notes of all the birds she | 
Quick to see the flit of a wing and to}, 
a ingle note from a bird’s theset.. a 
alert to every sign of life, and with a ror 
ior opera-glass, her inseparable pe Pets 
is able to get good views of her st “ngs 
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us. Weare told that thera are two crates | 
of volcanoes, sixty miles wide; another, 10- 
000 feet deep; that one mighty peak rises to 
a height of 24,000 feet; and that a vast 
basin i3 visible 17,000 feet deep and over 


It has long been a warmly debated ques- 
tion among astronomers whether it is possi- 


But a general 


that it is ‘‘asdead asa door nail;’’ that it 


after earthly philosophers; | 
others they have christened by the names of | 
the famous peaks of the earth, and the | 


powers of telescopes willadd any furthe | 


He believes | 





take 1é undue advantage of the w, 3 = 
Dur, $ @ Par correspond it, gr 
ception to the £eneral rule has pe 
curred i) 4 tra running fro $ 
Paris. The « ‘cupants of the «¢ * 
question wer florist, @ married wor 
and her baby. it was evenin uaa 
florist was soon ina sound sloer _ 
while his fair neighbor, wishine t+. a 
infant its ; upper. had unearth. 1 fr ner 
recesses ot veling-bag ; " te 
milk, at whik child was Py 
| ing, when suddenly the worthy ; ns _ 
with a start. ‘io the infinite « ais % 
the lady he displayed unmistakable sims... 
terror. Pointing to the bott a: 
into acorner. Soon he screamed ang on, 
fer assistance, and finally, d ' a 
scowls of the lady tocalm him. he myo 
the alarm-bell, and, opening the due te 
fled to a neighboring carriage. + 7 
side of which he hung. Meanwh)), he 
train had been brought to a standsti)) he 
lady kindiy volunteered an account of thy 
adventure. It was assumed tha’ Pa 
had jumped on the line, and on on 
the next station the guard ga 
tions that diligent search shou x, 
hould bg 
made for the body dead ve 
A few hours afterward ay m 
nary telegram, addressed f; Pay 
by this hero to a friend at | 4 
intercepted at one of the post Ha 
related that, worn out with fatigue, be hy 
gone to sleep, when he was suddenly away, 
ened by a lady who with menaciny gesture 
pointed a revolver at his head. H af 
out for help. She hesitated, and nine 
the door of the carriage he was so { ‘3 
as to effect his escape from | " 
murderess, although the train was ; 
ing at full speed. When the engine stopp 
he was too frightened to alight rat 
long time he hung on to a carriage in ty 
darkness, finally reaching his 
He wished to ask his friend 4S ty 
whether he should lodge a complaint or \s 
the matter drop altogether. Ther ld bs 
no doubt about it. This was the man wy 
had stopped the Lille tratn. The piix 
called at his house and found the poor fiorist 
in a sad state of mind. He was st f 
atrembie’’ and he believed firmly 
for his promptitude he would 
cumbed to the attackof an assassin. T 
only explanation of his panic is that, » 
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| with a start from a nightmare, he had ms 
| taken the bottle from which the baby wa 
feeding for a revolver. The lady's protest 

only added fuel to the flame, and the mx 
she tried to « ve hin 


| did he become. 


The mind of tt 
| florist is now quite unhinged by the trias 
| 1 1 1 7 
| through which he has passed, and t 


| tors are so far of 
has been entirely 


opinion that the misch 
caused by the extra 





| pary hallucination of which he has beens 
| victim. 
HOG-STEALING ’GATORS. 


|} One of the Pleasures of Plantation Life in 
Sunny Florida. 


Lake Charm, says an Orlando (I 
spondent of the St. Louis Giol 
| has had a good deal of trouble with alli 
| tors. Foster has a great partiality for 
porkers and so have the ‘gators. It isa 
fight, and though he has killed eigh 
of the big, thieving saurians they | 
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| Henry Foster, a celored farmer lhving o 
| 

| 











be deterred from taking a choice, fats 
whenever they getachance. Oneev 
just before dusk he heard a { ‘ Squca 
ing in the direction of the lake, a! 
pecting its cause he grabbed his 
barreled shot-gun and 
seeing the ; 1e waded out s 
before he ascertained just wh 

| the trouble was. Fina y, an 


“bonnets ’’ and weeds he found one of} 
best porkers struggling in ;: t tr 
one-half feet of waiter, trying t 
foe under the \ 


some unsecn 

seemed to hold it in a close grip. 
tossed his gun to the shore and yelling 
neighbor living near by for assistal 


jumped forward and seizing the hog 
ears endeavored to assist it. Ashe pus 
the animal forward and out of the water? 
discovered that a big ’gator had hold of 

th 





hog’s haunches and was holding on™ 
death-grip. It was then a tussle of 232 
strength. The ’gator surged back and {"% 
now pulling Foster into deep water ané a 
being drawn nearer shore by the negr 3 
ergetic maneuvers. The negro swore si 
called for help, the poor pig squealed 
and long, and the ’gator added to the din 
hoarse growls of rage and anger. For # 
teen minutes the contest continued 
waters were thrashed about consi 
by the combatants. Finally the ne 
Joe Hand, approached with the gu 
wading close to the ’gator put a 
buckshot into the brute’s head. 
seemed to enrage the saurian more, 
@ tremendous effort he pulled Fost 
the pig into deeper water. But just 
going under Hand poured anoth e 
buckshot into him, which disabled him * 
that Foster regained his ground. Thov# 
nearly dead the ’gator clung to the pig, ™ 
wasdrawn nearly onto dry! 
let go and attempted to retreat. 
too late, as Hand and Foster both 
fence rails and soon rendered the br 
decembat. The poor pig had to be | 
the ’gator’s long teeth had nearly cul% 
both its hind legs. The saurian was ve 
fourteen fect long and six feet round 
largest portion of its body. r 

Since the pigs have a it a practice © 
root along the shore of the lakeit' 
seem as if all the ’gators in the entire 
of water had crowded over to this sid¢ 
sunny days over seventy-five noses **' 
been counted in a space equal to an*"" 
and dozens can be seen on the sancy *", 
at all sides. Pigs and dogs are favor” 
theirs, and they will fight for sucha ™° 
any day. 
























When Ah Sing Is Born. ; 
No sooner isa Chinese boy born in” 
world than the father proceeds © "", 
down eight characters or words, ea¢8 °*" 
two representing respectively the ® 
hour, day, month and year of bis * 
These are handed by the father to 4 f rtuo* 
teller, whose business it is to draw UP" 
them a certain book of fate, se!" 
spoken of as the boy’s pat-tsz, # °° 
characters.” Herein the fortune. 
scribes the good and evil which the 3 i 
likely to meet with in after life, 2 
means to be adopted in order t 5°"... 
one and avert the other. In order!" docs” 
stand something of the value of Ubi 
ment, we must glance at the “ pl¥ 
method of reckoning time. There es four: 
twelve Chinese hours to our tweny | 
Beginning with eleven p. m. too”, 
which is their first hour, the names" 
ox, tiger,rabbit, dragon, snake, ho? a : 
monkey, coek, dog and pig. red oe of th? 
is supposed to partake more OF : sur bed 
nature of the animal at whese 5°" 












8 le 


enue 
; y,, it WOH 
born, it appears obvious that, © 5° yl 
never do to send a rabbit boy to -- a . 
of a tiger school-master. Hence 
sity of consulting the pat-tsz of a of 
before entering upon any kin terre 
ment. It is a fact that itis thus re 





en every importaut occasion. 
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THE DAISY. 





The moon was fair, the night was still, 
rhe summer mists were creeping, 
4nd « own the valley by the rill 
A tiny fay lay sleeping 


night was still in fairy land, 

ck strayed, a merry fellow 

on mischief bent; within his hand 
4 shield of white and yellow. 


mW 
t 


Ip fairy land, the story goes 
rhe fay—Puck never missed her, 

ryt dropped the shield, and on his toes 
He siyly crept and kissed her. 


story goes, at Morning tide. 
rhe hills no longer hazy, 
.e shepherds all with wonder eyed 
he shield, a dewy daisy. 
—Samuel Minturn Peck 





A DETECTIVE’S TALK. 





Old Hand Outlines the Requi- 
sites of a Good Sleuth. 


An 


In a pleasant half hour's talk the other 
h the head of a great detective 

vy of Nat reputation, I learned 
~ut the favorite dime novel heroes— 
detectives than I have ever read or 
Q ed in the whole course of my ex- 
of the Chi- 


mal 


"1tes a correspondent 


ever had any dealings 
¥ ce snow, detectives in real life 
iifferent from those in novels and 
detective is a neatly- 
ir individual with mutton- 
s. With the aid of wig and 

¢ beards he assumes all soriscf dis- 
nly throws off to dis- 
at the most unex- 
m Boucicault, in one 
‘tective who is 
ng himself up 
sixty years, 
and ) jing conversations with 
> vy oh Wwe witnout being 
re , oO plivs and novels 
sented us doing similar 
hair- 

Wig ward which 
ot a keen observer 
nd every a well 
to paint upon 
imulate old age 


. ‘ ng it perfectly p 


s rea entity at 


esents a de 
im aS Mak 


eman oi 


tor 


iin to specta- 
they are painted 
peculiar 
ord n the dress or appearance of 
one to 
whol ! alluded yolks more,lke a re- 
spectable t any thing else. When 
Wit rm ome detectives he 


niust 


ihere is nothing 


he tamous 


COTTE pul 
have ana rift the profession. 

Detectives mu-t be bornand not made, 
he continued. “Man § them first find 


titude for the work by some 


” 


own private ex- 
nonce 
was the 


event occurring in 
perience which causes them 
to turn amateur detectives A 
case with the late Allen Pinkerton. 

‘He was farming the West, and was 
much annoyed by the depredations of a 





gang of horse-thieves. By the cleverest 
kind of detective work he at length suc- 
ceeded in bringing them to justice and re- 
covering his nags. His services*were then 
sought by his neighbors in similar cases, 
and the final result was that he established 
the Pinkerton Detective Agency.” 

‘What qualities are most essential ina 
detective?’ I asked 


“act, coolness, courage, good judgment 
and self-c The lack of any of these 
will debara man from attaining the highest 
inthe profession, though it may not 
prevent him from being fairly clever in 
some branches of it. I once knew and em- 
ployed a very bright young fellow who pos- 
sessed every requisite of a great general 
detective, save self-control, and the lack of 
that quality caused him to spoil some of his 
pest work. I resolved tosubject him to one 
of the severest of all tests of a detective’s 
skill. lset him to try to extort a confes- 
sion from a young woman charged with in- 

anticide. In the course of many inter- 
views with this girlhe fell in love with her, 
as he afterward confessed to me, and 
blinded by his passion he came to believe 
Armlyin her innocence He also formed a 
theory that she was not the mother of the 
mu dered ch ld. but had assumed to be to 
protect the reputation of her younger Sis- 
ter. Neverthel determined to do his 
duty, he persisted in his attempts to extort 
s® confession, believing that the result 
Would be ynfirmation of his theory. 
He played so well that the girl 
broke dOwn and was about to confess her- 
self a murderess, when he, realizing the 
true state oi*:he case, was so angry at find- 
ing himself thus deceived in the character 
of the woman he loved, that he broke out 
with such a volley of oaths and reproaches 
as forever sealed the unn mother’s 
lips on the subject of hercrime. Asa con- 
sequence she was acquitted for lack of di- 
rectevidence. This shows how important 
self-control is to a detective 

“Besides the qualities I have named, 
strong perceptive of great im- 
portance to a detective, as is also a power 
of generalization which will enable him to 
t conclusions trom 
LniSes. A 


ontrol 


rank 


the c 


his pari 


— 
atura 


faculties are 


inp at once tocorre 
tightand seemingly tritling prt 


good. reliable memory he must have, that, 
having once seen a face, he may be abie to 
tantly recognize and ‘place’ it, no mat- 
ter when, where or under what circum- 
stances he sees it agai He must not only 
rer ber faces, but names, numbers and 
Gates as wel There is no business or pro- 
f which ren both natural 
) Knowl- 
ede any kind may at some tne prove 
se 
» must have good eyesight 
ring, and especially such a 


observation as will enable 
note of every thing 
ut seeming 





nial 


that goes on 


around him with 


w do so. He must always bear in mind 
lhat appearances are often deceptive. An 
nocent man wrongly accused will almost 


. while a hard- 
criminating 


vays appear like 
ened criminal, ur 
ircumstunces, W 


innocence 


tv ont 





rthe mos 


ll readily assume the bear- 


ing of injured 


‘Ican recall some striking illustrations 
of this, and of the utter unreliability of cir- 
mstantial evidence. One occurred re- 
eceutiy in Engiand A farmer was tried at 
the Yorksuire assizes for the murder of a 
peddle; The only evidence against him 
was ely. stantial, and consisted of 
“1, (he last person with whom 


Le } hod n ulive, and in the 
fat that at the time of his arrest he was 
Weering a wig which was identified as hav- 
ing belonged to the murdered man. The 
accused accounted for the possession of the 
Wig by saying that he had found it lying in 


Pen SK 





the road on returning past the spot where 
he l parted from the peddler. His state- 
ment was not believed. The jury found 
iim guilty of murder the first degree, 
and the judge was about to pronounce sen- 
tence of dea h. whe eot the spectators 
rose and, deciuring the innocence of the 
farmer. nr ‘laimed himself the real mu: 
‘ rer fic fully corrodorated the farmer’s 


‘nt about the wig, saying that in the 
struggle with the peddicr, whom he 
bad attacked within a few moments after 
= furmer had left him, the wig had fallen 
*roui his victim’s head, but that in his haste 
% rob the dead man and conceal his body in 
the hedge he had entirely overlooked the 
Circumstance. The real murderer was sub- 
sequently husged for his crime. 

“I was one night privately summoned tog 
fashionable club in New York, where a re- 
Putedly wealthy swell was believed to be 
‘Cheating at poker. 

“Though he indignantly denied the accn- 
Sation of having cards concealed about his 

‘reon, Le absolutely refused to permit him- 
Saf to be searched or to display the con- 
Sats of his pockets. When we came to 
“earch him by force we found no cards. but 


Yr, 
mort 











| she for the next 





several ham sandwiches in hjs clothés. 
Losses in Wall street and at the he ne ta- 
bie had so reduced him in circumstances 
that he had been obliged to give up taking 
his meals regularly at a restaurant or board- 
ing house and to buy cheap food which he 
carried in his pockets and devoured surrep- 
titiously when opportunity offered, pre- 
ferring to deny himself in this way rather 
than to sacrifice his passion for fine dress 
and play 

“A prominent English detective who re- 
cently visited this country to work up a 
case in the interest of the Bank of England 
told me he was called to the South Ken- 
sington Museum in London a few years ago 
to arrest a gentleman on suspicion of hay- 
ing stolen a very valuable old Roman coin, 
believed to be the only one of its kind ex- 
tant. Upon presenting an official order he 
had been permitted to take the coin from 
the case, to which he had secemingiy re 
turned it after examining for some time. 
But when the attendant was about to lock 
the case the coin was missing. The gen- 
tleman indignantly denied having it, and 
refused to be searched. The detective | 
have mentioned, by aforcible search, found 
the coin upon him and was about to take 
him to prison, when, as the attendant was 
about to replace the coin in the case, he 
discovered the one belongmg to the muse- 
um just where it had slipped out of sight 
when the gentleman restored it. It seems 
that there was another of the coins, and that 
the gentleman had purchased it and had 
been anxious to compare it with the one in 
the museum to establish genuineness. 
Thus you see how black circumstances may 
sometimes appear against the most inno- 
cent person.”’ 

“What is the pay of a private detective?” 

“It varies greaily. The usual charge of 
reputable agencies is $8 per day, of which 
the detective himsecif gets about one-half. 
Many men, after a little experience on the 
police force, or in connection with some 
agency, sect themselves up as private de 
tectives, and then they charge whatever 
they think they can get. I have known 
wealthy patrons to pay them the absurd rate 
of $25 per day.”’ 


its 


A FAIR BLACKMAILER. 


How She Extorted Hundreds of Dollars 
from Her Victims. 

Gotham is to-day paying tribute to a vast 
legion of women who live upon the folly, 
the egotism and the innate brutality of men, 
writes the New York correspondent of the 
Chicago Herald. Police-Inspector Williams, 
who is beyond all question the best authori- 
ty upon the subject, estimates their number 
at twenty thousand. Ex-Superintendent 
Walling goes even higher, and puts the 
figure ten thousand beyond. The methods 
employed by these women display a be- 
wildering novelty and ingenuity. Some 
are practically blackmail, but blackmail so 
delicate and artistic as not to come within 
the law. Of those who work this vein the 
most ingenious is Mrs. May Robinson, alias 
May Roberts, alias Irene Latham, alias only 
heaven knows how many other names. She 
is about twenty-eight years of age, medium 
sized, handsomely proportioned, elegantly 
dressed, with a brilliant brunette face that 
would command notice and admiration any- 
where. When “at work’ she would leave 
her home at nine-thirty or ten a.m. and 
take some thoroughfare frequented by the 
merchants, bankers and wealthy men in 
general. For dudes, actors and profession- 
al **mashers”’ she had no eye. Buta port- 
ly, well-clothed man whose mien and de- 
meanor suggested a prosperous pater- 
familias, received her smile and bow the 
moment he looked at her in half-recogni- 
tion. Twioe in three times the bait took 
and the victim made her acquaint- 
ance. From now on it was clear 
sailing. She would use all her powers 
of conversation to fascinate her 
new friend and was seldom unsuccessful. 
Money was never mentioned. In reply to 
the queries he would naturaily make she 
always gave the same story. She was a 
widow, well-born, well-educated, enjoying 
life and pleasure, and having—thanks to 
her dear dead husband’s love and fore- 
thought—a limited income of £1,000 a year, 
just enough to support her in comfort. The 
story reassured the admirer, who in his 
heart had feared that his new inamorata 
was any thing but what she said. With hm 
week lunched, attended 
matinees and drove through the park and 
on the boulevard. In the meantime she 
wormed from him his home and office ad- 
dress, the names of his wife and children 
and a hundred details in regard to his pri- 
vate life. When this was accomplished her 
next move was to send a begging letter, in 
which she stated her remittances were de- 
layed by litigation or cut off by reason of 
some corporation skipping its dividend, and 
wound up by avery neat and affectionate 
request for a loan of a sum of money, any- 
where from $100 to #500, according to the 
pecuniary responsibility of her prey. Once 
in three times this would bring a financial 
return. Twice it would not. Then came 
the master stroke. With a coarse pen and 
the blackest of ink she would write a fer- 
vent love letter upon heavy white paper, in- 
close it in the thinnest and most transparent 
steamer envelope and mail it to him at his 
own house. It always began: “My Own 
Darling,’”? or ‘““My Dearest and Sweetest 
Love,”? and ended, ‘‘ Hoping to lay your 
dear tired head again upon my breast. 
Your Little Love, May.’”’ There was nota 
single unkind word in the letter. There 
was avast amountof passionate love and 
a@ very distant reference to the num- 
ber of dollars wanted. A near- 
sighted man could read the compromising 
epistle through the envelope. Much more 
readily could a jealous wife or an inquisi- 
tive sister or daughter. The luckless man 
received the missive atthe breakfast ta- 
ble. He recognized the handwriting, read 
adozen words through the envelope, and 
then went into acold perspiration. While 


| in most cases the relationship between the 





| sumptive against 





man and woman had been innocent, the let- 
ter bore all the indicia of guilt, and in a 
divorce court would have been proof pre- 
the husband. Its effect 
was terrific and instantaneous. He lost 
his appetite for breakfast, and left immedi- 
ately for his office or for the house of his 
correspondent. Nine times in ten the mon- 
ey was forthcoming, and in many instances 
large sums were paid to compromise the 
matter and induce secrecy on the part of 
Mrs. Roberts. So far as is known she be- 
gan her career in this line of business on 
Thirteenth street, transferred it to Johnson 
street, Brooklyn, near Miner’s Brooklyn 
Theater, and then went to Twenty-sixth 
street, near Broadway. In all three places 
she had magnificent rooms, kept a two- 
horse coupe and wore clothes, diamonds 
and jewelry worth €2,000 at least. Her first 
departure from New York was induced by 
Inspector, then Captain, Alexander S. Wiil- 
iams; from Brooklyn by Police-Captain 
James Campbell, of the First Precinct, and 
her lastin New York by Howe & Hummel, 
the criminal lawyers. In/‘all these cases the 
would-be victim, instead of being secret, 
waxed wroth and made confession to the 
police orto his council. The woman now 
resides near Central Park, but does not seem 
as prosperous as before. 








Interesting Petrifications. 

About half a mile from the village of 
Brooklyn, Susquchaena County, Pa., on the 
farm of Harvey Tewksbury, laborers have 
been at work some time in making an ex- 
cavation for stone. Nothing unusual was 
discovered there until the other day, when 
the fossiliferous remains of some very 
large animal were found, and near them 
fossilized portions of a human body. What 
is peculiar about the find is the location of 
these fossils, within a stratum of shelly rock 
and earth, with solid flagstone rock above 
and below them. The feet and part of the 
legs and what is taken for the head of the 
large animal indicate that they belonged to 
@ creature somewhat resembling a rhi- 
rata pe The portion of the human body 

ound are the trunk, with the neck almost 
entire, and the arms, broken off at the 


| ehoniders. 


ARTIFICIAL FREAKS, 


How and Where Mummies and 
Mermaids Are Made, 





An Old Show-Man Gives the Suap Away 
and Tells About the Fakes—The Finest 
Artist in the World in the Manu- 
facture of Curiosities, 

It was our old friend, the show-man—the 
only survivor of A. Ward, Esq., truthful as 
the needle to the pole, writes a New York 
Graphic man. He isa queer duck, is this 
friend of ourgpthe old show-man, witha rare 
eye for seeingthe curiows and the unique, 
with a strong fancy, with a cosmopolitan 
Instinct and with a sense of the charm of 
successful humbuggery, He believes with 
the idol of the show world—the venerable 
sage of Bridgeport—that the public likes to 
be humbugged. A good square, snap side- 
show attracts him asa drop of sugar at- 
tracts flies. He is never so happy as when, 
with his shiny tall hat on the back of his 
head, and with his keen eyes dancing in the 
excitement of the hour, he is alofton the 
box of the side-sbow in front of the cirele of 
pictures of the Circassian woman, and the 
fat woman and the line of freaks, orating a 
crowd of believers on the wonders of his 
show inside the canvas. 

“The show-man,” quoth he, “rises early 
and retires late. I know him. I know all 
abouthim. He puts all his nerve, strength, 
vigor and brains into the business. The 
show-man is usually ashow-man because he 
couldn’t be any thing else if he had every 
opportunity in the world. He’drather bea 
show-man and have to go to bed while his 
only shirt was being washed than be a bank 
cashier rolling in somebody else’s millions. 

“Well,six, since I'm talking on the fake,did 
you know that the finest artist in the world 
in the manufacture of freaks and curiosi- 
ties is an Alaskan? It’s a fact. Was sur- 
prised myself, for I always supposed that he 
would sa Yankee. He was away when we 
called, but his assistant was there. They 
were making Egyptian mummies that day, 
a full f them for amuseum in Paris, 





line of 
They are made of plaster of Paris and boiled 
in tobacco juice, and they are stunners 
when they are done. Itis a curious yarn 
how the reporters got on tohis place. He 
occupies a place under the roof and dries 
his curiosities on the flat roof in the sun. 
The elevated railroad pushes along over the 
city here, and some travelers by the morn- 
ing train saw a curious sight out on one of 
the roofs. Itlooked like a collection of dead 
bodies drying in the sun, and a conglomera- 
tion of hideous monstrosities and blood- 
curdling freaks of nature. Of course some- 
body investigated it, and as a result the 
birth-place of the freak was found 

“I wish I could give you that Alaskan’s 
name, but I can’t. It’s a stunner in length, 
and he is an artist of as distinguished talents 
as his name is long. He made the mian-ox 
that struck the professors of anatomy every 
where. He drew the skin over the mbs so 
adroitly that there seemed to be ubsolutely 
no fault in it, and it puzzled the scientists 
as Wellasthe common people. There are 
| two or three other freak-makers in the 
Bowery that we called on, but there are no 
others that approach this fellow. He is a 
jim-dandy, and no mistake. A mermaid is 
nothing at all for him. He can draw a 
chicken’s skin over the skeleton as handily 
as you draw on your glove, and no man can 
swear that it is artificial.” 

***’re none of these freaks venuine?”’ 

“Wnighty few that I know auy thing about 
are ¥ery genuine. Most of this man-ox, 
man-horse, mermaid, sea serpent, Egyptian 
mummy, royal anatomical marine museum 
stuff is manufactured. Ofcourse, there are 
some freaks of nature in the way of mon- 
strosities that are genuine. The India rub- 
ber man isa freak of nature, and I was in 
to see the centaur of a man-horse ai the 
dime museum. That’s genuine if you like 
it. It’s acoon with his legs twisted out of 
shape. The poor cuss was marked in birth 
and can’t walk upright—a dead give-away 
of afake that don’t excite any particnlar 
interest. ‘ Austrulian children’ are idiots. 
Circassian women can be made with ease 
and celerity. Bearded women can be found 
anywhere. The ¢@untry is full of Albinos, 
and if it were not they can be manufactured 
to order at any time. 

‘Do you remember that sea serpent that 
we exhibited a year or two ago? It was 
twenty or thirty feet long, and was the 
queerest looking thing] ever saw. It had big 
chunks of bone on the side of it, and hada 
mouth big enough to take ina long boat. 
Well, this Alaskan made that. How did he 
make it? Blamed ifI know. He’s ahead of 
meonthat. It wasa good job. He made a 
sea serpent lately, and I ran across it at 
Exeter. Oneof the professors at Phillips 
Academy went in and looked itover. He 
said he had doubts about its being genuine. 

“Ha! Ha! Well,I don’t blamehim. I 
had my doubts, too, but they were based on 
a different foundation, the difference be- 
tween theory and fact, you see. The owner 
of the show had a mighty good leeture to 
go with his museum. He had one or two 
mermaids, and one of them he considered a 
particularly valuable specimen. He never 
failed in the course of his address to re- 
late that this was positively the only mer- 
maid ever captured alive. He said that she 
seemed to mourn for her home at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and to continually utter 
plaintive cries and in a@ mournful, 
heart-breaking key. They fed her every 
thing in the line of fresh fish, but she pined 
away and died, and thus ended the exist- 
ence of the only mermaid ever captured 
alive. 

‘* The doctor had a bang-up show on the 
outside. His pictures were very gorgeous 
and true to fact. In frontof his mermaid he 
had a large patch of green grass and the 
green waves curling up 

* One day an old chap, with town 
meeting hat on the crown of his head clear 
to his ears, came up and looked at the mer- 
maid as she fluttered in canvas true to the 
picture of her home beneath the wave. 

** As he gazed at her in rapt suspense and 
noticed that she was the only specimen ever 
captured alive, he looked up to the orator at 
the door, and said: ‘Say, mister, what do 
you feed her on?’ 

“There may have been truth as well as 
poetry in the reply of the doctor as he looked 
down, and said: ‘My dear sir, we feed her 
entirely on suckers. She has to have some- 
thing very fresh.’ 

** By the way, you may quote mermaids 
this season as very cheap—anywhere from 
§5 to 35." 
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The Cradle of Liberty. 

The Buffalo Courier says: A Buffalonian 
of Massachusetts birth has been in some 
distress of mind over the proper pronun- 
ciation of the name of the Boston hall, 
which served as the Cradle of Liberty. In 
her native State she had never heard it 
ealled any thing but Fan-u-il Hall, but in 
Buffalo # few persons who prided them- 
selves on doing the correct thing when they 
know it called it in her presence Funnel 
Hall. Under the impression that Dr. 
Holmes employs the latter pronunciation in 
one of his poems, she wrote « little note 
to the beloved autoerat, begging for infor- 
mation. Promptly came the following re- 
ply, penned, unfortunately, in the hand of 
a secretary : 

Some folks—Faneuil, 
Old folks—Funnel. 


Forty-Pive Mill on Hens. 

The Minister of Agweulture has been 
taking a census of the fowls of France and 
he informs us that the country contains 45,- 
000,000 hens, worth on an average 50 ceats 
apiece. One-fifth of these hens and 2,- 
000,000 cocks are killed annually and they 
sell for $5,590,000 in the market. The other 
86,000,000 hens lay about 3,060,000,000 eges 
every year, worth 11-5 cents apiece; this 
sum nets up not less than $36,740,000. There- 
fore the chickens of France produce $67,- 
{ 200 000 a year. 








THE GARDEN SPIDER. 


Bemo Interesting Experiments with This 
Ingenious Insect. 

The Garden Spider (Epeira diadema) is 
one of the most beautiful, in form aud color, 
of the many hundred species we have in 
England, says Chambers’ Journal. The man- 
ner in which it spins its web certainly the 
most regular in make—displays great inge- 
nuity in the way the web is secured to sus- 
tain a sudden strain on any part of it. We 
have been watching several experiments 
with this spider, of which the following are 
a few of the most interesting: 

Having an old fern-case, with sides and 
top all glass.we filled the bottom with earth, 
placing a few sticks firmly in the soil, so 
that the spiders would have some projec- 
tions to secure their webs to. The first 
spider we placed in the case was a very fine 
specimen, nicely marked on the top of the 
abdomen. We took her froman old laurel 
tree in which there were several young 
ones. The first day she remained crawling 
about onthe ground; buton looking next 
morning, we found a perfect web, spun 
horizontally across the case, about half-way 
up; and on magnifying theends of the web 
that were fastened to the glass—which was 
very smooth—we discovered the spider had 
frayed out the ends of the web-lines, and 
had fastened them tothe glass by means of 
a gummy substance, thus giving it a greater 
power of adhesion than by trusting to a 
single cord. We placed a small horse-fly in 
the case, where it soon became entangled 
in the web, the spider immediately rushing 
down, seizing, and killingit. Shethen car- 
ried it to the top of the glass, and in four 
minutes had sucked all the moisture out of it. 
She then wrapped it loosely round with 
web, leaving only one line to it, by which 
she carefully lowered it, for about two 
inches through a space in the net; then cut- 
ting the line with her hind-feet, she let it 
fallto the ground. 

After this we placed four flies in the case, 
three of which were speedily caught. The 
spider having evidently eaten enough, she 
disposed of these flies in a different manner 
from the first. Running to each in turn, 
she turned the fly rapidly round and round 
with her front legs; at the same time, two 
distinct webs kept winding round the fly 
fromm the spinnerets, until it was encased in 
sucha bag of web that the fly could not be 
seen. She then hung them in different 
parts of the web, cating two of them the 
saine night. Thinking the flies so wrapped 
up would be air-tight, we detached one 
from the web, leaving it exposed to the air 
for three days. Although the weather was 
very hot, we found, on carefully opening the 
case, that the dead fly was quite fresh, and 
when smashed between the fingers was in 
a perfe ‘tly juicy condition. his clearly 
shows their wonderful instinct in 
ing food for future meals. 

One day we placed in this case a large 
meat-fly, which immediately flew through 
the web, tearing it in a destructive man- 
ner. The spider at once came down and re- 
paired it; and ina few minutes the fly was 
once more in the web, struggling hard. 
This time, the spider came within about 
half an inch of the fly, made a strong cord 
fast to three'of the outside lines of the net, 
and then running quickly over the back of 
the fly, she made the cord fast on the other 
sides. On this cord we noticed tiny beads 
hanyving, of «a clear-looking substance, 
which, as the fly struggied, adhered to its 
Wings, impeding its movements. Leaving 
the fly for nearly two minutes, by which 
time he was almost exhausted, the spider 


| once more drew near, and quickly had him 





by the back. Swaying her body from side 
to side at the same time, she soon bound 
him with three cords, which she guided 
about over the fly with her hind-feetin a 
wonderfully rapid manner. She then 
pierced him on the side of the trunk, from 
which place she did not again loose until 
the fly was dead. Making a slight repast, 
she bound the remains securely in the web, 
for future meals. This same spider we have 
now. Last September she completely de- 
stroyed her web, andspun a bright yellow 
cocoonron the top of the glass. and laid, as 
near as we have yet examined, about three 
hundred and sixty eggs. She has since 
then remained hanging on this cocoon. Her 
body before she laid the eggs was as large 
asasmall bean; it is now (January) not 
much larger than a grain of rape-seed. She 
refuses all food, and appears in a dormant, 
if not a dying state. 

There was another old spider, of very 
dusky colors, which we placed ina large 
glass jar. Although he was a very large 
one, he did not erect any web, but used to 
try and catch the flies we placed in the jar 
by sneaking around the glass to them while 
they were resting. A few days after, we 
introduced a younger spider, about three 
parts grown, which quickly made a very 
strong and useful web. The old spider took 
no notice of the newcomer until the younger 
spider had compieted his home and made all 
comfortable. Then the old one carefully 
climbed into the net or web, attacked und 
killed the owner and took possession After 
this we placed several flies in the jar, some 
of whichinjured part of the web, tlie spider 
not attempting to repair the damage, not 
being able evidently to produce a 
through old age or injury. To show the 
power spiders have of knowing what insects 
they can safely attack, we placed two large 
ants, which were neuters or workers, ina 
web. When the spider came down and saw 
who the visitors were, he fell from the web 
to the bottom of the jar, where he lay seem- 
ingly paralyzed with fear. We then re- 
moved the ants. The spider did not return 
to his web for thirty-five minutes, and then 
in an apparently frightenec state. 

We used to feed a female spider with a fly 
every morning; and she became so used to 


the habit, that at last, when we shook the 


net, she would come and iake the fly from | 


between our fingers. Unfortunately, she 
died at the end of the season after laying a 
cocoonful of eggs. 

In experimenting in d@ferent ways with 
some of the small insects, Many hours may 
be pleasantly spent, greatly adding a rich 
store of knowledge us to the way in wlich 
things are endowed accerding to their 
nature of living. 


A Diabolical Plot. 

The brutality with which newly-married 
people are treated by their jesting friends 
is constantly receiving fresh illustration. 
Ata recent Boston weddiig a couple of 
Sportive ushers discoverec the train on 
which the bridal pair were to leave town, 
aod what baggage they had. Driving 
swiftly to the station they confided their 
plan to the baggagemaster, and with his 
connivance, they affixed to each handle of 
the trunks of the bride and groom an 
enormous bow of white satin ribbon. If 
the groom did not blaspheme when he saw 
the decorated trunks deposited in the hall 
of the hotel to which he wes: 
rank with Job for patience. 

A Bad Cow at a Funeral. 

A tnrilling incident transpired at a fu- 

neral in Bungree, Victoria, the other day. 


The pall-bearers and other officials were jp 


the act of bearing the remains of the fate 
lamented from the cemetery gates to the 
grave, and the friends and relatives fol- 
lowed sadly in the wake, allowing their bit- 
ter tears to filter through larze hundker- 
chiefs, when a one-horned, bony cow, with 
a fiery eye and an elevated tail, bore down 
on the cortege and butted the gentlemen 
who bore the coffin into a condition of rags 
and incapacity: then she skipped about, 
frolicked along sideways, trod upon the 
procession, and wore holes in it with her 
solitary horn, after which the remainder of 
the mourners sought comparative sevursty 
on top of tombstones and in other eicvated 
positions, leaving the dead and wounded on 
the field of action. The graye-digger sub- 
sequently diverted the cow’s attention with 
a spade, and the funeral terminated with a 
nraver 

There are three Amefican ladies who are 
not obliged to purchase stamps: Mrs. Polk, 
Mrs. Garfield and Mys. Grant are the for- 
tunate three, the Government having given 
them the franking privilege. 


preserv- | 
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AT a recent meeting of the Westchester 
County Court, New York, acase was on trial 
as to the cost of maintaining acow, and the 
value derived from said cow in milk and but 

er. The opposing counsel was cross-examin- 
ing one ef the witnesses, and the following 
took place: 

Counsel—Mr. Clark, you say it costs from 
$70 to $75 a year to maintainacow. Whatdo 
you consider the value of the milk and butter 
of one cow for a year? 

Witness—About $65 to $70, sir. 

Council—Then, according to that statement, 
it costs $5 a year more to maintain a cow 
than the valueof her production. Will you 
please tell me where the profit of the milk 
business comes in? 

Witness—Watering the milk, sir. 

And the counsel for once was staggered 
when he heard the truth. 





EVERYTHING APPROPRIATE TO THE OCCAS- 
S10ON.—Train Boy—*' Sell you a copy of the 
‘ Life of Jesse James,’ sir? Only twenty-five 
cents.”’ 

Solema Passenger—‘‘ Young man, do I 
look like a person that would be interested in 
the life of a vile outlaw?”’ 

**Come to look at you, sir, you don’t. 
Reckon you're & preacher.” 

“You are right, young man. I am an 
humble worker in the vineyard of the Lord.’’ 
@‘' Baxter's ‘Sa'nts’ Rest,’ sir—only $1.59 a 
copy?”’ 

**T don’t care to read anything. 
ing a vacation.”’ 

‘““Y’ are, hey? Well, I’m a worker in the 
vineyard of the other feller, I reekon, and I 
don’t take no vacation. Peanuts, sir?’’ 


I am tak- 


Tue old lady seemed very much worried 
about something. Finally, as the Lake Shore 
train passed Hillsdale, she caught the con- 
ductor spasmodically by the coat-sleeve and 
exclaimed: 

‘“*The next station is my place, isn’t it, 
conductor?” 

‘*T can't tell you,’’ said the conductor. ‘*] 
don’t know the name of the place you are 
going to. What's the name?’ 

‘** Why I don’t remember,”’ said the old lady 
with a puzzled look. “It is a very queer 
name though.”’ 

‘* What does it sound like?’’ asked the con- 
ductor. 

‘Why, like slidin’-on-a-scantlin’ and—’’ 

**O, Ypsilanti is the place, madame,”’ said 
the conductor, while all the passengers 
smiled. 


THE precocity of eight-year-old boys has 
often been the theme for newspaper comment, 
but I think of one who is entitled to particu” 
lar distinction for his brightness. The other 
day he importuned his mamma for a night- 
shirt ** just like papa’s,”’ witha pocket in it. 
His mother made him one, and the first night 
he wore it he went to bed in high glee. In 
the morning when his mother took the robe 
| off, she found in the one pocket a couple of 
seed cakes, three matches, a toothpick, a 
small silver watch, several pieces of cough 
candy and the boy’s pocket handkerchief. 
When the little fellow was questioned as to 
the reason for the varied assortment, he re- 
plied: ‘* Well, I thoughtif I got hungry in 
the night time I would need the seed cakes, 
and of course I'd want the toothpick after 
ward; if I wanted to see what time it was by 
my watch I would have to have a match, and 
I was afraid of coughing, so! put the candy 
there.’”’ His excuses were equal to his pre- 
parations ai any rate. 





THE mistakes which people make who have 
to sing chants, te deums and other sacred 
music in church, and who are unversed in the 
scriptures and sacred literature generally, 
were subject of conversation in a little group 
of musical people at Music Hall the other 
night. 

*“*T recall,’’ said one, ‘“‘the ghastly effect 
| that Mrs. Q., who was from the Cape, used to 
produce in singing this line of a motet, as 
she always did in spite of many protests: 

*** Let all the world stand in or before him.” 

**That,’’ said another in the company, 
** was hardly as queer as the blunder which 
Howlson, the tenor, whose education was 
limited, once made in singing a line about 
the ‘great leviathan of the deep.’ It came 
out, ‘The great Levi Nathan of the deep!’ ’”’ 

**] can beat thst with another story of 
Howlson,”’ said another. ‘‘He sang once in 
a solo, with great unction and distinctness, 
‘Hearken O Israel, to the voice of the sher- 
iff,’ when it ought to have been seraph.”’ 





THIN Women are dangerous. A fat woman 
has got to be good tempered and easy going. 
1 think temper is allin the bones, anyway, 
and when a woman is fat the temper becomes 
absorbed before it reaches the surface. But 
when a woman is thin the temper is right 
there on the surface. If evera fat woman 
has a high temper it is awful. She never 
cools. A thin woman cools off quickly, but 
she heats up again justas quickly. A thin 
woman with a good temper comes just as 
near being an ange! as anybody can on the 
earth—if she isn’t too thin. A thin‘woman 
| ean dressina white robe, and, if you put a 
harp into her hand, she’!! look exactly like 
! an angel. Coulda fat woman ever look like 
| an ange! in any dress? No. As for a man, 
the idea that they ever make men angels is 
| absurd. They might make statuary out of 
; some of them, but nof many, after all. And 
| —well—how does the best looking man in the 
worla look when he gets out of bed to see 
,; where a fire is or to light the gas? Buta thin 
| woman ig insidious. When a woman has a 
| stout, full figure there’s no expression to her. 
| She’s a series of curves that don’t change. 
No. There's something about a thin woman 
you can't describe that is dangerous to the 
peace of man. Still, people do love fat people 
often. But I suppose, after al!, it's mainly 
| @ question of you, and not the woman.—San 


F. ancisco Chronicls. 





—_——— 


Tus DoG DisciKkeD THE DuDeE Suit.—A cat- 
tle man from Arizona, Wm. Wilson by name, 
has just come down to the city and brought 
| with him a dog that would have delighted 
the heart of the author of ** Sartor Resartus.”’ 
| For the anima! flaunts a truly Carlylean con- 
| tempt for the fripperies of civilization and 
‘ the useless adornment of clothes. Mr. Wil- 
| son sent Nugget, the dog, to board with a dog 
' fancier In a canine boarding-house, and then 
| went toaciothing store and exchanged his 
| cowboy's rig for new clothes of the latest cut. 
| The nest day he called on Nugget, but Nug- 
1 
| 
| 
| 


gett would have none of him. The master 
| whistled to the dog, petted him, and made 
effort to make bim understand that 
affection was not changed, even though 
clothes had been. The dog looked up at the 
silk hat which had taken the place of the 
broac-brimmed slouch to which he had been 
| accustcmed, sniffed at the dude-like cane, 
| and surveyed the light trousers from several 
points of view, and then walked off to the 
corner of the room, lay down, and gave a 
long, mournfu! howl. Mr. Wilaon tried to 
coax him out of the corner and could not. 
Nugget would look up at him with a knowing 
expression in his eye and occasionally ‘give 
the feeblest little wag to the end of his tay!, 
but he could not be induced to reconsider his 
| evident determination not to reevgnize his 


every 








master in such a ridiculous attire as that. 
Mr. Wilson went to his hotel, donned his cow- 
boy’s rig again, and then returned to Nug- 
get’s quarters. The instant the dog saw him 
he was almost wild with joy, and his delight 
at seeing his master again clothed as he 
thought a man ought to be was almost un- 
tounded.—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

A TELEGRAPHER’S StTory.—An old-time 
telegraph operator has had about as varied 
experience with men and things, as anybody 
you will find. Among other yarns he told 
one about an experience he had on & 
Mississippi River steamboat which is unique. 
“*T fell in with two or three planters one 
time,”’ he said, ‘‘and of course it wasn’t very 
long before we were ‘sitting in’ at a nice little 
poker game. It was a walk-over for me, and it 
wasn’t very long before I had taken away all 
the loose money they had about them. Then 
they got the notion somewhere that I had 
been ‘handling’ them, though I had been 
playing a square game all through. They 
tried to intimidate me and make me give up 
my winnings, but it was a failure, and when 
they became thoroughly convinced of that 
they just collared me and bundled me down 
into the engine-room and tied me to the pis- 
ton-rod of the engine to make me confess. 
You see, they wouldn’t take the money away 
from me, their queer ideas of honor wouldn’t 
allow them to do that, but if they could tor. 
ture me into giving it up, why it was all right. 
Well, they tied me up soI had to keep walk- 
ing back and forth as the piston-rod churned 
away. They left me there three hours, and I 
had to keep up that two-steps-forward-and- 
two-steps-back till I thought I would die. If 
I let go a second the piston-rod would jerk 
the life out of me. Finally they came down 
and took a look at me. ‘ Will you give up 
that money now?’ they asked. ‘Go ’way, 
you,’ I said; ‘go ’way; you make me lose my 
step.’ Well, sir, they hada quiet laugh and 
turned me loose, and told me they thought I 
was square.’’—Electric Review. 
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Chait. 


The waltz is one hundred years old. It 
really ought not to be so giddy. 


The man who O's without ever paying 
makes N. M. E’s. 


The time a man most needs a vacation is 
just after he returns from one, 


What part of the turkey might summon the 
guests to dinner?—The drum-sticks. 


If Tommy ate a pie twice, how many pies 
had he? Eight twice are sixteen. 


The left bower—The man who isn’t recog- 
nized by the lady to whom he lifts his hat. 


The reason Mohammed refused to go to the 
mountains was because the hotel rates were 
80 high. 


The man who buys a cheap watch general- 
ly gets a good deal of time for very little 
money. 


When a cat gives an entertainment from 
the top of a wall it isn’t the cat we object to, 
it’s the waul. 


Some one asks, **‘ Where do flies go in win- 
ter?’”’ We don’t know, but we wish they 
would go there in the summer. 


We sneer at the Siamese for worshipping 
the elephant, but think of the money that is 
spent in New York annually just to see it. 


Pressed corn is a new article of commerce. 
We have a sort of a painful recollection of 
something of this kind, but we didn’t know it 
was new. 


Michigan makes more shingles than other 
States in the Union, but curiously enough, it 
has no more than the usual percentage of 
good boys. 


Talk about your cigarette smoking! Here’s 
a man over in Connecticut, who has just died, 
who smoked over 2,000 herrings a day. It 
was his business. 


‘** They say Hinkle’s started a grocery over 
at Bigsby.’’ ‘* Heard how he’s making it go?’’ 
**Goed, I guess. I seed ’im last Monday and 
he had a piug hat on.”’ 


Mr. Mendelssohn’s wedding march is very 
popular, but we think he failed to score a 
greater point when he forgot to write a dis 
vorce march. 


Traveling in Jersey.—Nervous Wife—Oh, 
Henry, what makes the locomotive shriek so? 
Husband—Don't know. Bitten by a mosquito, 
probably. 


A farmer who saw his family arrayed in 
dasby new hats exclaimed: ‘There goes 
my wife and daughters with thirty bushels of 
oats apiece on their heads.’’ 


A woman is very much like a kettle, if you 
come to think of it. She sings away so pleas- 
antly—then she stops—and, when you least 
expect it, she boils over. 


Irishmen think they have a hard time of it 
with landlords in their own country, but wait 
till they come over here and try a few weeks 
at our summer hotels, 


‘** See here, now, perhaps you would like to 
get on and ride yourself,’ said the young 
man sarcastically to his new bicycle, after he 
had made three or four pyrotechnic attempts 
to mount. 


Scene—Drawing-room. Enter Lucy—What, 
you, Horatio? Welcome. I knew I would 
see you again, now that Laura has sailed. 
Horatio—Thanks, Miss Lucy; yes, absence 
makes the heart grew fonder. as you say. 


Stranger—Have you any anarchists in this 
town? Resident—Not one. This is a prohi- 
bition town. Stranger—What has that to do 
with the matter? Resident—Everything. You 
never find anarchists where there is no beer. 


Willie was sent under the house to ascertain 
if an obstinate hen still persisted in sitting. 
He found her on some broken crockery and 
came puffing out, exclaiming, with wide-open 
eyes: ‘Yes, auntie, she’s sittin’ and she’s 
hatchin’ plates.’’ 


An English coroner's jury recently decided 
that a man who was found deaa at the bottom 
of a river had died because of *‘ a sudden im- 
mersion after a hearty meal.’’ People who 
wish to lie down in the ned of a river should 
be — not to do so after eating a hearty 
meal, 


In the stomach of a cow which was butch- 
ered recently at Tuscaloosa, Ala., were found 
forty-two nails, four buttons, one rubber- 
headed pin, one copper cent, three pieces of 
& watch chain, two pieces of glass, one oyster 
shell, four pieces of brass wire and a piece of 
hoop-skirt. What became of the boy who 
owned the pocket is a mystery. 


A little boy, while spending a tew weeks in 
Florida, was obliged to drink some condensed 
milk, as no other was to be had. * Mamma, 
must I drink condensed milk all the time?’’ 
he said une day. ‘' Yes, my child,” answered 
his mother, ‘‘we cannot get any other kind 
for you.”’ ‘+ Well,” replied the little fellow. 
‘*T just wish that condensed cow would die.’ 








EW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


A RECESSITY UPON EVERY FARN 


Economy, Exactnoss and Carefulnem 


Every farmer should have the means of weighing 
his preduce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
As a matter of economy there is nothing that will 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many -rom providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very best 
makes of scules now on the market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicagé Scale Co:, and for the 
benefit of those who read the Farwer we have ar 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrourh us at great reduction. The prices are so 


low that the saving of loss ona load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost, 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your 
selves, 

No. 1—Barn Scale. 





weighs from 4 pound to 900 pounds. Size of p at- 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and MicnigaN FaRmar one yearm 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 

No. 2—Farm Scale. 





tonrcctf 








welghs from one pound to 6,600 poun 
size of platform 7 by 13 feet. 

Price $35,and MicHigAN FARMER one yesr: 
No, 3—Grain and stock Scale. 


ds (3 tons) 





weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons)$ 
sze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $4850 and MioHIgAN FARMER one year. 

In ordering, give the number of scale you select, 

Nos. 2 and 8 will taclude the beam, box, and full 
directions for setting up: either of these scales cag 
be nsed for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchan 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale wul be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by ws and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only on¢- 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same artie 
cle. To get the scales at above prices of coursg 
the money must be sent to nus, and the sender mug} 
become a subscriber to the FaRMEr. 


Address all orders to e 
GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROIT. MICH 





ooo ST. LOUIS & PAOIFI¢ 
Passenger station foot of Twelfth St. 
the Wabash Short Line to Chicago,and the 
Standard time. 

















Depart. | | Arrive, 
*8:30 a.m.|..Wabash & Western Flyer.. 
* 8:30 a.m. -Cincinnati Express...... 
13:0 p.m. coos ago Limited...... §11:20 p.m. 
2:00p.m. | .8t. Louis Limited Express. | $11:45 a.m, 
Adrian & Butler Accommo- 

oo) re ee ... | * 9:50 a.m, 
§ 9:50 p.m. | .Chicago & Cincinnati Exp.. | § 6:15 a.m 
8t. Louis and Western Ex- 
on! | eee ee ESE | $11:20 p.m, 

$Daily. *Except Sunday. tExcept Monday... 





MIGHIGAN CENTRAY 


The “Niagara Falls Route.” 


Depot foot of Third street. Ticket offices, at 
Woodward avenue, corner of Jefferson avenue, 
Merrill block, and at depot. All trains arrive 
and depart on Central Standard time. 








Leave, Arrive, 
Chicago Trains. going west. from west 

News Express........... §3.45 a m 
New York Limit’d Exp. §1.30pm $10.45 
Mail, viaMain& Airline *7.0@am *4.10 
on f BRS iccccdneed *3.10 am *6.45 
Kal. &8 RiversAccom’n “4.00pm 11.50 
Evening Express........ .00 p 7.80 
Pacific Express........ §10.15pm Hee 

GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS. 
Day aaprese aie ania. Ghee 10am 96.45 
Grand Rapids Express.. *4.00pm *11.50 
Night Express.......... §10.15pm *6.00 


SAGINAW AND BAY OITY TRAINS. 


TUR PSE wane erv prppvuvd 
BREER BERR BEE BERR 





Alpena and Mackinaw... *8.2%am *9. 

Mack’aw & Margq’tte Ex. §5.40pm  §11.00 
Night Express.......... +11.00 p m *6.06 
Bay City Express....... *9.00 am 35 

TOLEDO TRAINS. 
Southern Express....... es am 9.45 
8t. L., Cin., Clev. &Col’s §2.45 pm 8.00 
Grosse Isle Accomoda’n 4.40 pm 7.50 
Toledo fey oe eadwece 7.20 pm %6.25 
Cincinnati Express... .. 9.55 p m $10.50 
Canada Division 
Buffalo and To- Leave, Arrive 
ronto Traina. going east. from east. 

Accommodation........ *5.00 a m *8.00 


Atlantic & Pacific Exp. 
New York & Boston Ex. $12.05 pm 
Special New York Exp. *7.15pm 
Limited Express........ $10.55 pm 


FRES 
wou u'S 
BEBEE 


‘ 


S 
= 
3 
SSRs 


§Daily. *ExceptSunday. +Except Saturday. 
cept Monday. 
CHAS. A. WARREN, 0. W RUGGLES, 
1 P. & T. Agt., 


pd P.& T. gt Ge 
Nov.20, 1887. Detroit. Chicage, Ih. 


Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R’Y.' 


Trains run on Centrai Standard Time. 
Cleveland, Buffalo,Ckicago Depart. Arrive 





& Cincinnati Express.... 7:30am 6:40pm 
Chicago, Toledo Cincin- 

nati qo si ccsenscee, COB: 1:Bam 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo 

& Columbus Express..... 2:15pm 6:25pm 

The 6:25 p m train will arrive, and the 2:15 p 


m train depart from the Third street depot. 
Other trains will arrive and depart from the 
Brush street depot. The 2:15 pm train leaves 
daily; all others daily except Sunday. 4 

Up-town ticket office No. 66 Woodward A’, 
cor. Jefferson, Merrill block. 
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OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
: ail comparable to the Cuticura REMEDIES 
in their marvellous properties of cleansing, pur- 
ifying and beautifying the skin, and in curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss 
of hair. 
_Cuticuna, the great Skin Cure and Cuticura 
Soar, an exquisite skin Beautifier, prepared 
from it, externally, and Cuticura RESOLVENT. 
the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every 
form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhera. .Price, Curroura, 50¢c.; RE- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soar, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer 
Drve anp Cnemicat Co., Boston Mass. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 








ly relieved by the Curicura ANTI-PAIN 





Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instant- 
PLASTER, the on)y pain-killing plaster. 25¢ 





-_ 


Detroit, Grand Haven & Miiwaukee, | 


Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains ran by Cen- 
| tral Standard Time. In effect May 1, 1888. 





Depart. ve. 
*Morning Nxpress....... 6:50am *12:00 n’n 
*Through Mall.......... 10:20am 4:50pm 
Steamboat Express.. 4:30pm 94pm 
| +Chicago Ex withsleep’r 8:00pm  +8:00am 
| tNight Ex with sleeper 10:55pm _ t11:40pm 


| * Dafly, Sundays excepted. + Daily. ‘ 
Trains leaving Detroit at ¢:50am, 4:30 and 
| §:00 pm connect at Durand with trains on Chi- 
crgo & Grand Trunk R’y for the east and west, 
and has parlor car to Grand Haven. 
Chicago express has Pnliman sleeper and Buf 
fet car Detroit to Chicago daily. 
‘ _ express has sleeper to Grand Rapids 
aily. . 
Sleeping car berths can be secured at_ G. T.'R 
Tiekat ce, Corner Woodward and Jefferso) 
Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush Street. 
Ww. J. SPICER, . J. PIERCE. 
City P. & T. Agent, 


; r, 
Genera. Manage Detroit. 


Detroit. 





Travel Via the 
LAKE SHORE ROUTE, 
the only double track line between the 
BAST AND WEST, 
THROUGH CARS 
Between Chicago, New York and Boston 


‘or further information, rates, and tok 
ts, call on nearest Lake Shore Agent. 
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WHICH ARE THE MOST PROM- 


ISING TIMBER TREES? 





The following ré marks on this subject 
from Prof. James Satterlee, of Lansing, are 
wo:thy of attention. Mr. Satterlee takes 


such a plain common sense view of a sub. 


ject v5 
number of sentimental forestry enthusiasts, 


that his remarks are as welcome as a fresh 
The FARMER has 


breez® in a close room. 
always kept its columns clear of the rubbish 


which the Professor refers to, and intends 
to treat this question, as all others relating 
to agricultural matters, from a business 


standpoint. The Professor says: 

‘‘There has been more harm done than 
good by enthusiastic nurserymen and agri- 
cultural editor: in calling attention to and 
repeating statements concerning thes enor- 
mous profits accruing from the planting of 
certain nut-bearing trees. 


“The actual growth of some single spect 
in the 


men, in the most favored location, 
richest alluvial soil, 
from which to figure the gro . vas 
on an acre of ordinary farming +8! d. 

is not difficalt to figure out 
profit to the planter of such trees. 
serymeno 
ing trees repeat t! 
made 


the course of a few years. 
‘Wise planters will not be deceived by 


such figures. 


the average growth of a large number of 


these trees by the roadside, in fields and in 


forests, than to be guided by the growth of 
a single isolated tree under exceptionally 


favored conditions. 
‘*In an orchard in 
100 chestnut, walnut and butternut trees, 
planted 25 years ago, from 25 
ings’ soil, the trees now average from nine 
to twelve inches in diameter below the 
branches, have jbandsome, symmetrical 
heads, and are from 30 to 40 feet in height. 
One. a walnut, at one corner of the field, 
in the richest, moistest soil, has reached a 
diameter of fifteen below the 
branches, which spring from the trunk at 
about five feet These 
trees were kept well cultivated for the first 
twelve or fifteen years, since which time 
they have been kept in grass and closely 
pastured by sheep. The trees increase in 
productiveness each year and now bear ten 
or fifteen dollars’ worth of nuts each year. 
‘* But counted from a money standpoint, 
As a 


inches 


from the ground. 


this little orchard has been a failure. 
timber supply it would not have been a suc- 
The potatoes that were raised on an 


the little 


Cess. 
equal 
orchard during the past year would buy 


2rea of land by the side of 


more stove wood than the whole plantation 
today. 
t happily its value does not depend 


would make 
* Bu 
on the amount of stov 
now, orthe amount o: 
would make som: time in the distant future. 


would make 


timber it 


wood it 


sawing 


hich is being treated so unwisely by a 


is taken as the standard 
wth of 100 trees 
the standard, it 
an enormous 
Nur- 
engaged in propagating nut-bear- 
xe statistics that have been 
in this way, and paint in glowing 
colors the profits that are sure to come in 


It is safer to estimate from 


Montcalm county of 


to 40 feet 


apart, ou ordinary sandy loam ‘oak open- 


same thing?” was his engrossing thought 
for several days and even nights. Slow of 
decision in such a strait, he at last deter- 
mined to begin the struggle anew. His 
credit was still good, for he was honest, 
saving and industrious, and he borrowed 
sufficient cash with which to make a begin- 
ning. He studied his occupation thorough- 
ly, managing his preeding intelligently and 
with caution. He hit upon the clover crop 
a3 an auxilliary to his business. The re- 
sult was the same as in the example he fol- 


d.+ 
a more than thirty years that man has 


made swine raising and feeding the main 
branch of his farming. His land was long 
ago freed from debt. its fertility bas quad- 
rupled. Instead of 15 bushels of corn per 
acre, as at the start, he now harvests an av- 
erage of 60 bushels. His barley and oats 
have increased in proportion. His home is 
one of beauty and comfort. He has fine 
stock ofall kinds, the best of agricultural 
implements, and money in bank. His fame 
as a swine breeder has spread over the 
whole Northwest. For two winters at the 
institutes he has instructed and encouraged 
the people of Wisconsin in swine rearing. 
He is now engaged forthe second time to 
thus instruct and encourage the farmers of 
Minnesota in the same direction. That 
man is Theodore Louis, of Superintendent 
Gregg’s institute force. He is worth more 
to the State than itsentire army of politi- 
cians. 





How to Tell Good Beef. 

Prof. V. C. Vaughan, of the Michigan 
State Board of Health, says: 

Good beef has a reddish-brown color, and 
contains no clots of blood. Well-nourished 
beeves furnish a flesh which while raw is 
marked with spots of white fat; it is firm 
and compact. Old, lean animals furnish 
a flesh which is tough, dry and dark; the 
atis yellow. Veal is slightly reddish, and 
has tender white fibres. The fat is not dis- 


borders of the muscles. Pork is rose red 
and has fat distributed through the muscle. 
The lard is white and lies in heavy deposits 
under the skin. 
Good beef is not of a pale pink color, and 
fsuch a color indicates that the animal was 
diseased. Good beef does not havea dark 
purple hue, for this color is evidence that 
the animal has not been slaughtered, but 
died with the blood in its body, or has suf- 
fered from acute febrile affection. 
(90d beef has no, or but little, odor; or, 
if any odor is perceptible, it is not disagree- 
able. In judging as to odor of meat pass a 
2iean knife, which has beon dipped in hot 
water, throagh itand examine subsequent- 
the knife. Tainted 
a plainly perceptible 
and disagreeavle odor while being cooked. 
Good meat is elastic to Meat 
l I 


flabby should be discarded. 


ly as to the odor of 


meat often gives off 


the touch. 
that is wet an 
It should not besome gelatinous after being 
kept in a cool place for two days, but should 


remain dry on the surface and firm to the 





among others, that it has forfeited its char- 
ter by a failure to exercise its franchises. 
The trial of these cases will be watched 
with great concern throughout the country. 
The result will not only furnish a test of 
the particular legislation of New York 
State, but will supply a legal interpretation 
of the facts brought out by the evidence, 
which will be of interest in every State.— 
Bradstreet s. 

A pispatcu from Decatur, Ill, dated 
August 21, says that farmers in that vicin- 
ity are greatly alarmed at the outbreak of 
Texas fever among native cattle, the in- 
fectious disease having been brought there 
in June by the cattle of Thomas White- 
sides. Twenty of the Imboden cattle have 
since died, as reported last week. In Ni- 
antic township this week A. Gepford lost 
three cows and one steer, Allen Tolbed 
three head, Mr. Thompson three head, and 
others are sick. Mr. Dingman has a herd 
of sixty With a number sick. George Bush 
bas lost onesteer, Allen Travis two, Thomas 
Hobson one. The disease seems to be 
spreading into Caristian County. All af- 
flicted cattle have been quarantined and 
further restrictions will be enforced as the 
disease develops. After pasturing the Mis- 
sissippi cattle near Decatur Whitesides 
drove them into Niantic township, where 
he sold twenty-five head to different farm- 
ers. The spread of the disease has been 
slow, but in every instance where an ani- 





mal has been attacked it has died. 





Aeterinarp Department 








Complex Diagnosis in Calf, 





Sanp Beacu, Aug, 15, 1888. 
What’s the matter with this calf? Ihave 
a bull calf ten weeks old affected with some 


tributed through the iean, as in beef. The | internal trouble, the food seems to do it no 
same is true of mutton. In well-nourished | $904. Wee let it suck five or six days, then 

nimals white fat ac lates along the fed the pure milk. Seemed to do well for 
animals white fat accumulates along the} iy. or three weeks. when the bowels got 


costive: gave some raw oil once, then it got 
loose and sucked the cow once, then it re- 
fused to feed at all‘so had to feed with the 
bottle. In the meantime it got so weak it 
could hardly stand; now it feeds all right, 
but brings up all it takes when chewing, 
and the liquid comes out of mouth and nos- 
trils quite offensive. After so much trouble 
hate to kill it. What will L give it? Hair 
coming off some, spots on the legs look 
like scurvy. S. H. GAURLEY. 
Answer.--From the above description we 
cannot diagnose the disease or its compli- 
Would advise you to call a com- 
peteut veterinary surgeon to examine the 
animal, who will advise you what course of 


cations. 


treatment (if not too late) to pursue. 





” inne mae 
(~ormmercial. 





DETROIT WUOCLESSLE MARKET. 








It has paid a good interest on the use Of Jo oh, FLOCUK.—The advance in wheat has com- 
the land every year since it was planted, by ci aa ea * pelled sellers to advance rates, and values 
its adding one more attraction to the old Dairying in Sweden. are higher on all grades with a firm market. 
home place. We have watched its growth In the journal of the British Dairy Farm- | ¥4\*#ton8 on car lots are os “ollows: 
from the first, enjoyed the first nuts when ‘ers’ Association, lately issued. Prof. John ~- ee cco! yaaa itpits ; — + = 
the trees were eight years old, and enjoy } Nathorst, of Sweden, gives some interest- Mi nets tot................... 209 @4 33 
the increasing supply as the trees grow old-|ing particulars as to dairy education in — sistemas he eaaatpepean : — 2; 4 
er. Weenjoy the blossoming of the trees |Sweden. He says that in the year 1851 the OW MOMGOES < ibs devvccasssccds scsas OO OO 
and the setting of the fruit, and study the | Swedish government appointed two travel- WHEAT.—The week closes with the market 
various shapes and sizes of the nuts as they | ling dairy teachers for the whole of Sweden, | Active, excited and higher. Tae advance was 
drop tothe ground inthe glorious October | paying them atthe rate of $1,000 a year, | steady each day until yesterday, when under 
days. We never tire of the bright green | and also giving them free tickets and $1.50 exe.ted cable dispatches from London and 
masses of the chestnut foliage in summer, | @day whentravelling about. Ifadairy maid | Liverpool, and reports of rain in the North- 
nor of the clean and shining branches in | desires to improve her practice, the teacher | West, the market jumped 3e on No. 2 red, and 
winter. : will go to the farm, staying as long as he is | ©'°5 dfirm. Al. grades were firm at the ad- 
‘‘T would not recommend, however, the | wanted, in order to instruct her in either | V@2ee: and futures were pushed upwards 
: ¢ ‘ - = " nearly as much as spot wheat. Closing 
giving up of productive farm land for the butter or cheese making, and at the same easiness in. this andes -yemueien. salts 
planting of such trees in the hope of real- | time he will advise the farmer how to feed as follows: No. 1 white, 95%c; No. 2 red, 


izing a profit. But along the roadside or 
near the house, as a part of the home orch- 
ard, they are worthy of a place. They add 
much to the beauty of the landscape and to 
the attractiveness of the home.’’ 





An Impressive Example. 

More than thirty years ago a German 
Wisconsin farmer, then a beginner in the 
business, read in Greeley’s Tribune ot a 
young man who came to the gentleman who 
held a mortgage upon his farm, saying: 
‘‘Mr. ——, I can never pay the interest on 
that mortgage, You had better take the 
land and I will give up the business.’’ The 
capitalist, an excellent specimen of a man, 
as well as a good lawyer, inquired into the 
young man’s affairs. He found that he was 
industrious aod frugal, but some one or 
other of his crops had successively failed. 
He was growing grain to sell. Low prices 
helped to reduce his income, so that after 
paying his necessary living expenses, 
which were small, he had literally nothing 
to sell with the proceeds of which to pay 
the interest. 

** Have you nothing to sell?’ asked the 
lawyer. ‘‘ Nothing but a few hundred 
bushels of corn,’’ and that is worth but a 
few cents per bushel.’’ ‘‘Have you no 
hogs?’ ‘No, and no money with which to 
buy any.’”’ The lawyer reflected a moment 
and said: ‘‘I will loan you the money to 
buy hogs enough to eat up that corn, and 
will ask for no security. I believe you are 
honest and I want to help you. Hogs will 
soon be high in price. You get the animals, 
care for them properly, keep your best 
breeders, and sell what pork you can make. 
You need not worry about the interest. 
Come to me next year and tell me how you 
get along.’”’ The young man did as his 
friend advised, réturmed the next year and 
repaid the money used in purchasing the 
hogs, and two years’ interest on his mort- 
gage. He had strucka lead. The price of 
pork advanced as the lawyer had predicted. 
Tae number of animals multiplied rapidly. 
Tae young farmer, greatly encouraged, 
stuck to the business, and within a very 
few years was the owner of an unencum- 
bered farm, which had rapidly increased in 
fertility and value, because the manure from 
the hogs has been returned to it. Before, 


the cattle so as to produce the largest quan- 
tity of rich milk and the best butter. 
When these teachers reach sixty-five years 
of age they are pensioned off. 

In connection with thetwo Royal Agri- 
cultural Colleges at Alnarp and Ultuna, 
the government started in the year 1883 
two dairy colleges, giving a grant to each. 
Here pupils are admitted either as in-stu- 
dents or out, students, and all provision is 
made for their accommodation. Tnis covers 
the greater extent of the tuition, putin ad- 
dition the government pays every year 32 
girls $41.50 each for learning butter and 
cheese-making on good dairy farm3. The 
government travelling teachers inspect these 
farms two or three times in the year. The 
girls must do all the work in the dairy, and 
also milk the cows and feed the calves. The 
farmer with whom these girls are placed 
must instruct themin dairy management, 
arithmetic, writing, reading, spelling, book 
keeping for dairy purposes, &2. For his 
teaching he receives $27.50 from each girl, 
they paying for their board with their work. 
In the north, where there are no good dairy 
farm3, the Swedish government has started 
two dairy schools for girls, at each of which 
six are being educated, but these have been 
established so recently that their results are 
scarcely apparent. When we turn to the 
tables which accompany this article, the in- 
fluence of this education is seen. In 1861 
theexport of butter from Sweden ,was 20,- 


574 kilos., and the import 1,110,181 kilos. 
In 1885 the export was 11,446,189 kilos., 
and the imports 2,814 599. 





Prosecuting the Sugar Trust. 
It will be remembered that some weeks 
ago the Attorney-general of the State of 
New York declared his intention to bring 
suits to test the legality of the sugar trust. 
The first step in this direction was taken on 
Tuesday last, when the Attorney-General 
brought suit agains: the individuals compos- 
ing the Sagar Refineries Company, oF 
‘sugar trust,” and against the North River 
Sugar Refining Company. The compla‘nt 
in the suit against the Trust declares that 
the organization dominates and regulates at 
will the production and price of refined 
sugar in the State of New York and in the 
United Szates, and arbitrarily iimits the 
production and increases the price thereof. 








its fertility had been shipped out with the 
grain. 

The story, or experience, made a deep 
impression upon the mind of the young 
Wisconsin farmer. He, too, was in debt, 
and his farm was yielding less and less 
each year. He wasa wheat farmer upoh a 
sandy farm. He was about ready to aban- 
don it and seek occupation and a home 
elsewher2. ‘‘1f that is true; if that man 
released himself from his financial difficul- 
ties by raising hogs, why cannot I do the 


The main contention of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral will be that the combination creates 
a monopoly and that its organization con- 
stitutes an act injurious to trade or com- 
merce within the inhibitions of the provis- 
ions relating to conspiracy in the Penal 
Code of the State. Another caarge made 
against the trust is that it has usurped cor- 
porate franchises to which it has no right. 
The complaint against the North River 
Sugar Refining Company asks for the dis- 





98c; No.3 red, 87\4c. In futures No. 2 red 
for August delivery sold at 97c; September 
No. 3 red for 


Au- 


at 97c, and December at 99'<c. 
August sold at 87c, and No. 1 white for 
gust at 9544¢c. 

CORN.—Dull but firm. (Quotations are 45% 
@45%e for No. 2 spot, and 40%4c for December 
delivery. 

OATS.—Market fairly active with prices 
steady. No. 2 white quoted at 30'4¢, light 
mixed at 27\%c, and No. 2 mixed at 26c. No. 2 
white for October delivery sold at 30c, and 
No. 2 mixed for September at 2534c. 

BARLEY.—No. 2 nominal at $1 2891 33 ® 
cental, and No. 3 at $1 15@1 18. Receipts 
for the week were 3,50) bu., and shipments 
nothing. 

FEED.—Bran quoted at $13313 50 ® ton, 
and middiings at $13 50@16. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime for October deliv- 
ery quoted at $4 70 ® bu. 

RYE.—Quoted at 50c ® bu. 

BOrTER.—Market somewhat improved. 
Fancy lots dairy sometimes bring Isc, choice 
17c, good table grades, 15@16c, and fair 13@1lic 
@ bh. Creamery steady at 19@21c ® b. 

CHEESE.—Quoted here at 9@9c for full 
cream State, 94%@1l0c for New York, and 8@ 
8%c for Ohio. Skims quoted at5@ic. These 
are jobbing prices. From first hands prices 
are 4c lower. 

EGG3.—The market is steady at 144%@lic 
for fresh receipts. Demand fair. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Mesgsinas, # 
box, $4 00@5 00 for old, $3 50@4 00 for new; 
oranges, Messinas, $37@7 50 ® box; cocoanuts, 
# 100, $3 75@t 25; bananas, yellow, B® 
bunch, $1 25@2 50. Figs, 14@15c for layers, 15 
@léc for fancy. 

BEESWAX.—Steady at 28@300 8 D., as to 
quality. Supp-y good. 

HONEY.—Market dull; new quoted at 15@ 
16c forchoice comb and 7@8e for extracted. 

DRIED APPLES.—Quoted at 7@7e for 
evaporated, ani 6c for sun dried. 
SALT.—Michigan, 80c per bbi. in car lots, 
or 85c in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 80@2 10 per 
bbi.; Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—New clover, 
car lots, $8@10 ® ton; from store, $10@11; car 
jots of No. 1 timothy, buying at $10@11; store 
lots, small bales, selling at $12@13 # ton; 
clover, mixed, $9@10 for car lots; straw, in 
car lots, $5 50; and from store, $7@8 ® ton. 
HIDES.—Greea city, 4@41c @ B., country, 
5@51¢c; cured, 5c; green calf, 44¢@5c; salt- 
ed, do, 6264%c;sheep-skins, 50c@$1 50 each; 
pulls, stag and grubby hides } off. 
BSANS.—Nothing doing. Quoted at $2 15 


eties received and a wider price range ruled, 

or $2 25@4 ® bu. as to quality. 
BLACKBERRIES --The market 

shade firmer to-day. 

8 stand. 


was a 


celpts were liberal but not excessive. Quota- 
tions were 3\%@i'se ® tb. tur Hartfords. 
HUCKLEBERRIES.— Yesterday's supply | 
was limited. There was an active inquiry and 
be.ter dgures were :ealized, v.z., $6@7 B 2- 
bushel stan4, 
HOPS.—Quoted a3 follows: State nominal; 
New York, 13Q18¢ @ ®.; Washington Ter- 
ritory, 13@15c; Bavarian, 23@27c; Bohemian, 
25@30c. 
POULTRY.—Live quoted as _ follows: 
Roosters, 5@6c ® h.; chickens, 9c; turkeys, 
104%@1lc; ducks, 8c; spring chicks, 104% @l1l1c; 
pigeons, ®# pair, 25c. Market active and firm. 
EARLY VEGETABLES.—Dealers are sell- 
ing at the following range of prices: 
Tomatoes, 80c@$l B bu. the latter for Fiji. 
Cucumbers, 12@1lic # doz. Cabbages, 8C@90c 
# bbl. Celery, 25@30c B doz. bunches. Cora, 
5@8e BW doz. 


Supply large. 
NUTMEG MELONS—Selling at a range of 
$2 25@25) per bb!. Market overstocked. 
ONIONS.—Market quiet and steady at #3@ 
325 per bbi. Stocks moderate. 
PROVISIONS.—Mess pork and hams are 
lower, whils lard ishigher. No other changes 
to note. Trade fairiy active. Quotations here 
are as follows; 


PEM TW 005 ccc ccccscncnectass IANO. Gb 
. . ee pee cacdeacdes. Lt .G0 ee ao 
DEE MOOL. oacrecccccsacccesess 1900 @5t7 75 
Lard in tierces, ® ............ 8%4@ 9) 
Lard in kegs, ® M........... son 9s@ 9% 
ED os ase cine apaeae «04h 1224%@Q@ 13% 
a a Sa 9B 9% 
Choice bacon, # t.......... ... 14%@ 12 
Extra mess beef, new per bb)... @ 7 50 
Piaie beef iecehevesinx 22 a Eee Oe 
Dried beef hams. ; 10 00 @10 50 
MTG OP aig \cdcccreesaietees 3%@ 


HAY.—The following is a record of tne 
sales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up to Friday noon, with price ner ton: 

Monday—28 loads: Fourteen at $12; four 
at $13; three at $13 50; two at $11 50 and $10; 
one at $12 50, $11 75 and $3. 

Tuesday—23 loads: Nine at $12; four at 
$13; three at $11 25 and $10; two at $1250; 
one at $13 25 and $11 50. 

Wednesday—23 loads: Five at $13 and 12; 
three at $10; two at $12 50, $1150 and $11; 
one at $15, $14, $13 50 and $10. 

Thursday—28 loads: Eight at $13: six at 
$12; three at $11 and $10; two at $12 50; one 
at $14, $13 50, $11 75, $11 50, 310 50 and $3. 

Friday—19 loads: Eight at $12; three at 
$13 50; two at $14 and $11; one at $13, $12 50, 
$12 25 and $11 50. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


King’s Yards. 
Friday, Aug. 24, 1888 
CATTLE. 
The market opened up at these yards with 


891 head of cattle onsale. The receipts of 
but 
there were enough common natives to sup- 


in that 


western cattle was lighter than usual, 


For the 
best of the offerings prices were fully stronger 


ply any demand direction. 


than those of one week ago, but the supply of 


this class was limited. The bulk of the re- 
ceipts were very common and prices on this 
class were easier. The following were the 


closing 
QUOTATIONS: 
Fancy steers weighing 1,500 to 1,650 
IDB... cece cess cree ccccccccscescece cess OS OOQS 25 
\ re rradet t r vrhing 
#xtra gradec steers, weighing 1,3 





to 1,450 lbs Te ASESHeee Ohce ase » 4508475 
Choice steers, fine, fat and we 
formed, 1,100 to 1,3 4 WQBi WB 
S, We aR 
PIDs 0 ss 60s acengneesenges, © GS-00 
butchers’ stock—Fat 
cows, heifers and light steers...... 3 25@3 75 


Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 
thin cows, beifers, stags and bulls 2 30@2 60 

stockers ; PC era ; 

a reer 


Lewis sold J Wrefora 5 falr butchers’ steers 
av 895 lbs at $335 and 3 thin heifers to Mar- 
shick av 700 lbs at $2 70. 

Page soid Genther 2 
av 940 lbs at $3 50. 

Robb sold Seymour a mixed lot of 4 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 790 lbs at $2 65. 

D Sullivan sold John Kobinson 4 bulls av 
1,012 ibs at $2. 

Page soid Burt Spencer 3 choice butchers’ 
steers av 1,036 lbs at $4 25; a good one weigh- 
ing 1,100 lbs at $4, and one weighing 1,100 ibs 
at $3 75. 

Loveweil sold Knoch 2 fair butchers’ steers 
av 990 lbs at $3 50. 

Sprague sold Knoch 2 choice steers av 1,245 
bs at $4 10. 

Ingersoli sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 8 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 745 Ibs at 
$2 45. 

GD Spencer sold Wreford & Beck 3 good 
cows av 1,035 lbs at$3 and one weighing 1,210 
Ibs at $3 25. 

Sullivan sold Stonehouse 26 mixed westerns 
av 820 lbs at $265 and 4 heifers to Kofski 
av 750 Ibs at $3 20. 

Pierson sold Emrhine a mixed lotof 9 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 870 lbs at $290. 
Glenn sold Switzer & Ackley 2 choice ship 
ping steers av 1,545 lbs at $4 89. 

Wreford & Beck sold Busseli 27 mixed west- 
erns av 766 lbs at $2 70 and 30 to Kelly av 625 
Ibs at $2 25. 

Capwell sold Loosemore a mixedlot of 9 
head of fair butchers’stock av 773 lbs at $2 75. 
Purdy sold Voigt a mixed lot of 6 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 660 lbs at $2 65. 
Craver sold McIntire a mixed lot of 4 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 710 lbs at $2 60. 
an’ 80.a Fairman 6 stockers av 715 lbs at 

2 30. 

Page sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 6 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 781 lbs at $2 50. 
Spieer sold Todd 16 stockers av 692 lbs at 
$2 25. 

Ingersoll sold Caplis 5 bulls av 754 lbs at $2. 
Kobb so!d Brooka 5 stockers av 570 lbs at 
$2 15, 

Lane sold Burt Spencer 12 stockers av 830 
lbs at €2 50, and a mixed lot of 5 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock to McIntire av 712 lbs 
Ibs at $2 30. 

Brooka sold McGee 32 mixed westerns av 
720 lbs at $2 40 and 10 av 899 Ibs at $2 25. 

D Sullivan so/d Switzer & Ackley 6 feeders 
av 861 lbs at $2 80. 

Wreford & Beck sold Kelly 26 mixed west- 
erns av 810 lbs at $2 60 and 12 to Loosemore 
av 812 lbs at $2 45. 

Farnam told Wreford & Beck 6 fair butch- 
ers’ steers av 966 lbs at $3 25. 

Lovewell sold Denk a mixed lot of 10 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 673 lbs at $2 25. 
Moore sold Reagan a mixed lot of 9 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 682 lbs at $2. 
Gleason sold Caplis 4 coarse cows av 1,007 
Ibs at $2 20, 


fair butchers’ steers 


SHEEP. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 2,028. The 

demand for sheep was slow, the quality not 

being what our dealers wanted. ‘They seiect- 

ed what they could use of them, for which 

they paid about last week’s prices, and the 

balance went through in first hands. 

Allen sold Loosemore 81 av 69 lbs at $2 90. 

Bliss sold Loosemore 110 av 64 lbs at $3. 

Longcor gold Monahan 92 av 69 }bs at $3. 

$ Merritt sold Wreford & Beck 78 av 8) lbs at 
3 60. 

Cheeseman sold Wreford & Beck 94 av 75 

lbs at $3 35. 

Glenn sold Fitzpatrick 74 av 61 Ibs at $2 60. 

McMullen soid Klis 16 av 93 lbs at $3 40. 

Ingersoll sold Fitzpatrick 30, part lambs, 

av 78 Ibs at $3 75. 

Craver sold Fitzpatrick 271, part lambs, av 

70 lbs at $365. 





#@ bu. for city picked mediums. 
POTATORS.—-Quoted at $1 251 60 ® bbi., 
as to quality for both State and southern. 
APPLES.—Quoted at $160@2 # bbl. for. 
good to fancy stock. Trade more active. 
PEARS.—Steady at $3@5 50 ® bbl., outside 
for fancy Bartletts. The supply and demand 
equal. 

PEACHES.—Receipts were quite free and 
prices were slightly shaded. The range was 
given at $1 25@3 @® bu., outside for Yellow 
Craw fords. : 
PLUMS.--Were moderately active. A 
further increase was noted in number of vari- 





, Solation of that corporation gn the ground, 








Giddings sold Young 69 ay 78 lbs at $3. 
HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 1,968. The 
hog market opened up with a sharp demand, 
both shippers and local dealers buying freely. 
This made matters very easy for the sellers, 
and they disposed of their stock at an advance 
of fully 25 cents per hundred over the prices 
rnling at the closeof the market last week. 

Purdy sold Sullivan 56 av 193 lbs at $5 75. 

Sprague sold Clark 89 av 163 lbs at $5 45. 

P C Roe said Webb Bros 83 av 180 ibs at 
5 90. 
Allen sold Webb Bros 14 av 218 Ibs at $5 50. 
Lewis sold Sullivan 22 av 192 lbs at $6 74. 


WATERMELONS.—Quoted at $1015 @ 100. | 





Wild selling at $6@6 50 
Lawtonas were nominal at $1 50@ 
175 8 16 quart case, 
GRAPES.—Business was fairly active. Re- | vel A 
| 


The Best 








FIRST—They are the Original and Only 


and given better satisfaction 


Bliss sold Burt Spencer 49 av 175 lbs at 
$5 50. 
McHugh sold Webb Bros 72 av 


$5 75. 


171 lbs at 


$5 75. 

Harger sold Clark $6 av 186 lbs at $5 90. 
Hailey sold Burt Spencer 70 avy 161 Ibs at 
5 50. 


$5 40 

Wilcox sold Rauss 38 av 192 lbs at $5 60. 

Kalaher sold Burt Spencer 39 av 187 Ibs at 
eo 35. 

O'Hara sold Webb Bros 42 av 266 ibs at 
$5 40. 

Butler sold Clark 19 av 141 lbs at $5 55. 

Baldwin solid Stevens 74 av 181 .bs at $550. 

Merri sold Webb Bros 104 av 206 lbs at 
£5 90 

McMullen sold RS Webb 71 av 238 lbs at 
$5 75. 


Adams sold RS Webb 22 av 198 Ibs at $5 75. 
Holines sold R S Webb20 ay 190 


Cushman sold KR S Webb 12 av 158 ibs at 
$5 60. 

Giddings sold RS Webb 19 av 156 lbs at 
$5 65. 


Stanley sold R S Webb 21 av 202!bs at $5 
Ingersoll sold Kuner 23 av 107 lbs at $5 50 
Johnson sold RS Webb 55 av 180 lbs 

5 60. 

Stabler soid Rauss 107 av 188 Ibs at $5 50 
Horner sold Suliivan 20 av 227 ibs at $5 
Estep sold R S Webb 32 av 180 Ibs at $ 
Holmes sold Webb Bros 17 av 225 
Gleason sold RS Webb 27 av 17é 


, Sf) 
5 80 
ibs at 
anbuskirk sold R S Webb 16 av171 lbs at 
$5 70. 

Capwell sold Webb Bros 32 av 180 lbs at 
@5 R20 
vo 80. 
Pierson sold RS Webb 38 av 182 Ibs at $5 65. 
Pickeriug sold R S Webb 22 avy 125 lbs at 
$5 50. 
Brcoka sold Rauss 21 ay 171 lbs at $5 75. 


5 75. 
Astiey sold Sullivan 70 av 163 lbs at $5 75. 
Longcor sold Sullivan 16 av 158 lbs at $5 

McMullen sold Sullivan 23 av 180 ibs at$ 


Butfalo. 
CATTLE.—Receipts 13,464 against 10,976 the 
previous week. The offerings of cattle on 
Monday consisted of 200 car loads. Cattle 
of good quality weighing between 1,100 and 
1,200 ibs were scarce and 5@10 cents better 
than on Monday week. Light steers, mixed 
butchers’ and good cows and heifers were 
alike in good demand, the attendance of 
buyers on this class of property being larger 
than usual. Extra 1,400 to 1,500 |b steers sold 
at $5 50@6; good 1,300 to 1,400 lb do, $5@5 40; 
good 1,200 to 1,300 lb do, $4 60@5; good 1,100 
to 1,200 lb do, $4 15@4 50, and good 1,000 to 
1,100 lb do, $3 75@4 25; mixed butchers’ and 
cows and heifers of good to choice quality, $3 
@3 50;common to fair do, $2 40@2 75; bulls 
lower and rather dull, with liberal offerings 
fat, $2 50@3, but must be good to bring the 
latter price; sausage, $2@2 25; stock, $2@2 25 
the offerings of stockers and feeders wa 
light; demand fair and market firm; $2 2£ 
3 25 were considered inside and outside quot,- 
tions. For the three next days the offerings 
were very light and the market was without 
any noticeable change. On Friday there 
were 200 head of cattle on sale. The demand 
was fair and the market steady at the follow- 


ing 
QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 


ing 1,500 to 1,600 1bS........... coves. 06 00Q6 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 

formed steers, weighing 1,400 to 

1,500 IDB... ccvcccccccccccccees err Te 5 6C@s 00 
Good beeves—Well-fattened steers 

weighing 1,300 to 1,490.............. 5 00@5 40 
Medium Grades—Steers iv fine flesh, 

weighing 1,1/¥1 59 ),2/¥) tng 4 00@4 50 
Light Butchers’—Steers «vera 

1000 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to goo¢ 

QUALITY... 000 cece cece ceeeceeeeees 3 T5G4 


Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs, 2 5033 75 
Michigan stock catéile, common to 

GB igs cho vidiessdevaccssevicercss SRS 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... p 
Fat bulls fair to extra......... 
SHEEP.—Keceipts 35,800, against 27,450 the 
previous week. There were-6) loads of sheep 
on sale Monday.. The market ruled slow and 
about steady at former prices. Common to 
fair sheep sold sold at $3 25@4; good to choice 
$4 25@4 50; common to fair lambs, $4@5; good 
to choice, $5 75@6 15. There were no fresh 
receipts or Tuesday. On Wednesday there 
were 9 loadson sale. The demand was slow 
and prices a shade lower. Prices were steady 
on Thursday with 7 loads on sale. On Friday 
the offerings consisted of 11 car loads. The 
market was fairly active and prices steady. 
Fair to good 80 to 90 }b sheep sold at $3 75@ 
4 15; choice, $4 25G4 50; lambs, good to 
choice, $5 50@6. 
Hoas.—Receipts 32,324, against 30,265 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 60 car loads on sale. The de- 
mand lor best corn-fed hogs were active and 
prices 5 cents higher than on Saturday, other 
grads unchanged. Good to choice Yorkers 
sold at $6 40@6 50; fair do, $6 25@6 30; select- 
ed medium weights, $6 60@6 70; inferior to 
good ‘‘grassers” $5 75@6 30. Prices were 
6 cents higner on Tuesday for good hogs, 
ruled steady on Wednesday and advanced 10 
cents on Thursday, closing with all sold. On 
Friday tuere were 2,640 hogs on sale, The 


seeeee 
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Gordon sold Webb Bros 23 av 189 lbs at 


v0 U 
Bordine sold Webb Bros 49 av 198 lbs at | 
| 


ibs at $5 75, 


- | 455, principally at $4 15@4 50; some 1,117 Ibs 


lbs at $6. | 


McMullen sold Sullivan 106 av 170 lbs at | 
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00 Sold Last Year! 
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OLIVER CHILLED PL 


}'armers and Plowmen, there are Fifteen Reasons why Yo 
Should Use Nothing but the Oliver Chilled Plow: 





Chilled Plows made. 


No manufact 


t is warranted to do better work 


than any other plows on the face of the globe. 









Headquarters and lowest rates for 


’ All old and new va. 
rieties SG RAPES, 
Extra Quality.War- 
; ranted true. Alsoother 4 

SMALL FRUITS, 

heap by mail, Dee 

scriptive Catalogue 

Free. Sole Owners and 

ntroducers of thenew 


EMPIRE STATE & NIAGARA Ee AA FeO 7's BuBBAED CO Puce. 


SECON D—Toey are adapted to all kinds of soil, and will do first-class work in Sod or Stubble. 
THIRD—The mould-boards are thoroughly chilled, have no soft spots in them, will scour year 
FOU RTH—Oliver’s Chilled Metal wil! not corrode. The heaviest coat of rust that can accumulate on it will be entirely renov 

a few minutes’ use, and the mould-board will be as bright and smooth as ever. oe 
F IF TH—The Oliver has a thorough center draft, rans lighter than any other plow, and 
SIXTH—The woodwork being free from mo 
SEV ENT H—tThe Oliver is economical in r 


in any soil, and will not wear out in te 





is under the complete control of ths 


rtices permits easy, rapid and perfect adjustment, for either two or three horses, ™ 
“Th 1 epairs, and when your share is renewed you have an entirely new cutting sur 
EIGHT H—It is fitted with Oliver’s Patent Slip-Nose Share—a wonderful saving device in which every farmer is interested 
NINTH—All parts —— Oliver Chilled Plows are fitted over templates at the works, hence are exact duplicates and by 

giving the number and hand you are sure of a perfect fit. 
TENTH —The OLIVER CHILLED PLOW has hundreds of imitators. 
ELEVEN TH—For ease of management, adjustibility and lightness of draft, it has no 
TWELFTH —The Oliver has a record unparalleled in the hist 
THIRTEENTH~— Yor neighbors will tell you to buy 





urer will try tu imitate an inferior | 
successful competitor. 


ory of plow making, from 1,500 in 1870 to over 100,000 in 1887. 

the Oliver and take no other. It will break bard dry ground whet 

FOU RTEENTH—There are over 1,100,000 Oliver Chilled Plows in actual use, and three times as many being sold att 
time as any other plow manufactured. 
than any other plow in use. 

FIFTEENTH—Finally, these plows are better known, have reached a larger sale, have had a longer run, have proved more popusr 


and more of it with the same amount « 








& 










market was active, but medium weights sold | 
5@10 cents iower. Good to choice Yorkers, | 





$6 50@6 60; fair do, $6 30@6 40; selected 
medium weights, $6 50@6 60. 
Chicago. 
| CATTLE.—-Receipts, 41,913 against 42,413 | 


week. Shipments 12,914. The receipts 


on Monday numbered 9,035 head. The mar- 


last 
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ket opened up steady but later weakened and 
closed at a decline of 5@10 cents. Four loads 
of cattie av 1,466 lbs sold at $6 25; some 1,547 
lb steers sold at $6 20, and 1,527 lb natives at 
$6, ail to Outside 

bought poor to fancy 1,004 to 1,530 lb steers 
at $3 50@5 90, principally at $4 90@5 50. 
Dressed beef men bought native 
| $3 75@5 85. cattle sold at $3 15@ 


shippers. buyers also 


steers at 


Far west 


Utah cattle sold at $3 15; some Dakota-Texas 
av 1,143 lbs sold 
lav Texas cattle sold at 
$1 30@2 40 for cows and $2 40@3 50 for steers. 
Native cows sold freely at $2@2 40, and stock 
} cattle were in rather light demand at $2 30@ 
| 825. Prices were iO cents lower on Tuesday 
; and another 10 cents was taken off on Wed_ 
| nesday. The market on Thursday was-fairly 
active and steady. On Friday the receipts 
} were light the demand active and prices 10@ 


at $3 65; and Dakota natives 
1,260 ibs at $4 46. 





| 35 cents higher. The following were the 
closing 
QUOTATIONS: 
Fancy bred beeves ca weer aes tains 86 25@6 45 
Good to choice 1,300 to 1,550 Ibs...... 5 50@6 20 
Medium to good ,1,100 to 1,250....... 4 40@5 60 
COMMON MUDOTW so bcccccsccecicccscecee O COE OO 
Native grassers, 950 to 1,300........... 3 103 90 
Distillery-fed steers........... Aeneas 4 70@5 50 
Fancy native cows and heifers....... 2 786@3 5 
Common to choice cows, 850 to 1,100 
BEC saccoucwetaads €<.0600'ue ae obeous + Se & 

Poor to best bulls, 900 to 1.800 lbs..... 2 00@3 00 
Texas steers 740 to 1,100 lbs........... 2 10@3 20 
Par west cattle....... Sine enenadcnce St TOR ae 
Stock steers, 500 to 900..............00- 2 30@2 90 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1.200. ......... 2 80@3 5 


Hoas.—Receipts 40,690 against 36,297 last 
week. Shipments 16,422. The receipts of 
hogs on Monday numbered 9.500. The 
supply was not sufficient to meet the demand 
and prices before the ciose advanced W@15 
cents. Poor to prime light sold at $5 90@ 
6 60; inferior mixed to choice heavy, $5 20@ 
6 75; skips and culls, $4 1065 80. Tne market 
was strong on Tuesday, but was a shade 
lower on Wednesday. Thera were 13,000 hogs 
received on Thursday. The demand was only 
moderate, and prices declined 10 cents before 
the close. On Friday the market ruled steady 
and closed with poor to prime light selling at 
$5 90@6 50; inferior mixed to choice heavy, 
$5 85@6 50; skips and culls, $4 10@5 80. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely “ure. 


com 
weight alum or phosphate 
cans. Rorat Bakine 
Street Mew York. 


iowpsr Co. 106 ;Wall 





10 cents. Largest sample book in U. 
8S, 20styles. Agents wanted. Sam- 


Bess, hidden name cards onl 
ples free. Co-OPERATIVE SUPPLY Co., 








ORGAN & 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Milk Fever in Cows 


PROF. R. JENNINGS & SON'S 


BOVINE PANAUCES 


Ww 








b 





The only sure cure for Milk Fever in cows. a 
also a Panacea for all diseases of a febrile cas 

. s.. : aA © 
ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sod) 


druggists. Price, $1 00 per package ; 20 doses. 





PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


E-VINCO LINIMENT: 








1000 MEN WANTED 


\ 





To sell our Nursery-stock. Reliable 
energy can find permanent employ= 
big pay. Particularsfree State age ance” 
stamp. CULLEN BROS. & CO., Nurseryme" 
porters and Growers, Rochester, N. ¥. J 








WE BUY senctaan foe 
Write a 


Dried Fruits and sell on commission. 
fully for prices. 


FIATHEWVAT 
22 Central Wharf, Boston; 


GENERAL COMMISSION DEALES 


Established 1873—Members Chamber Commer 


Ts:Cood Health 


: } 
A desirable possession for wives and mothe®" 
Then veeminn that Willcox & Gibbs Au® 
matic Sewing Machine is the only ad 
can be used without serious risk to healt 


Willcox & Gibbs S, M, Co., 658 Broadway, Nf. 
tizeowtf-84 a 


For a “BIG INJUN” $-Wheel Sulky Piva 


Address GLAE MANUF'G CO., Albion, Mich. 


é oO 














182 W. Madison St., Chicago. may12-6m 


